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Fe who think—and these are a v 
elass, for thinking is not only in itself 
cult effort, but one depending hugely on ex- 
trinsic contingencies ;—our readers who think, 
i. e. those who have original perceptions, and 
those who are. contented with forming their 
judgments ort the loose materials of every-day 
in ;20ur readers who think, are per- 
fectly well ‘aware that there are words which 


have . 
to bé applied, and .names, the perversion 
which in*commdn:ficceptation is quite wonder- 
ful. A ¥ankee-doodlejwas, forty or fifty years 
ago, a term of vile rifticule ; but, having dropped 
the doodle, Yankee is now a pet phrase of tri- 
umph with.those te whom it was applied as a 
* Whig, from'a sour-milk reputation, 


occ 2 high party distinction: Tory, 


from being ® strenuous friend to royal preroga- 
tive, has turned to a bitter opponent of adminis. 


_ appointed by the monarch: Methodist 
id Quaker 


are epithets heard by Methodist 
and Quaker rather with pride than with resent- 
ment, just as Guelph of old has been dignified 
from puppy-ism into manly character. Of our 
times, the current nomenclature has not found 
its true dictionary import ; and it is astonishing 
how dissimilar are the interpretations put on 
the same word by persons of various opinions 
and persuasions. us, Liberal is, as used 
byopposing writers and controversialists, a glory 
ora shame; a “liberal” is (as it may be) a 
philosophical and enlightened man, keeping 
pace with the information and intelligence of the 
age, or a wild subverter of established wisdom 
and a revolutionist. By the same rule, a “‘ Con- 
i ist’? may a lawless ruffian, a 
“ saint” a seditious hypocrite, a ‘* patriot” 
an ambiti igtocrat, a ‘‘ loyalist” a traitor, 
Lenemy to his monarch, and a 
is bad in politics, morals, 

in six letters. 


* For us and for our company, 
Stooping unto your clemency,” 

we care nothing for, nor do we love the Jesuits, 
abstractedly or in reality. The Society of Jesus, 
their combination, was too subtile and too power- 
fal for the well-being of mankind, th like 
all potent authorities, the college 
of the Jesuits did much good. But the prin- 
ciple of their union was, ‘and is, atrocious. 
Angels from heaven would become objects of 
, hatred, and. ion, were they to 

form a junta to direct the affairs of earth, and 
to administer them with perfect purity. How 
much less could we endure the secret domina- 
tion of mortal beings! The Holy Alliance, if 
48 its name and strictly addressed to pro- 
Mote our welfare, would be a bondage beyond 
bearing ; the heart and soul revalts at everlast- 


t meanings, as they happen by 
" of 
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ing dictation, and rather than submit to pre-! 
scribed happiness, we would be now and then! 
miserable in a way of dur own choosing. Such) 


may be the perverseness of human nature, but 


it is human‘nature; and no despot that ever | 


existed, no body of men that ever united’ for 
the sake of sovereign sway and mastery, taught 
their fellow-men any other lesson but resistance 
to the intolerable usurpation. And when we 
add to this universal feeling against the princi- 
ple of dominion, the sense which must be enter- 
tained’ of the fallibility of all dogmatists, and 
the liability of all governments to fall into abuses, 
we cannot help coming to the conclusion, that 
absolute’power, whether usurped by the crown 
or the cowl, whether attempted to be sustained 
armed force or secret machination, is incon- 
sistent with the rights and privileges, and odious 
and. insufferable to the independent spirit of 
mankind. 

Thus it comes that all preceding ages have 
witnessed resistance engendered by grasping 
ambition ; but the wheel goes round, and-the 
active soul of ambition assumes new means. to 
accomplish its ends and desires. Ever and anon 
it marches to a certain point, and again and 
again it challenges reaction, and is overthrown. 
But where the foundations of a mighty empire 
over the minds of men have been laid deep in 
natural causes, and the superstructure has been 
raised with consummate art, even the wreck of 
such an empire retains an imposing strength, 
and is readily susceptible of being re-incorpo- 
rated with pristine energy. How nearly was 
the ancient vision of an universal temporal em- 
pire realised in our own times ? and how widely 
extended yet is the spiritual empire of Rome ? 
Of all the divisions into which that tremendous 
church ever arranged ita forces, ofall the engines 
which it ever employed to spread: its rule, the 
Society of the Jesuits was the most extraordi- 
nary and-effective. The secret tribunal of Ger- 
many was but a shadowy type of the invisible, 
irresistible, and pervading power of this unpara- 

elled association. From the king on his throne 
tothe peasant in his shed, its watchful eye sur- 
veyed almost ‘the habitable globe; and by the 
most inviolable fidelity and implicit obedience 
in its own essence, and the most simple yet 
wonderful ways of attaining unbounded intelli- 
gence, and he taost daring and, »we believe, 
desperate resources for working out its objects, 
it became the tertor of the world. It.reached 
its climax—the top and pinnacle of all its great- 
ness—and was broken to eA 

then arrived when the w 
Europe was disjointed and’ convulsed ; that, 
too, has passed away, and a new order of things 
has been established. But still the parts,of the 
old materials are in conflict; and among. the 
striking aspects of the present hour,. there are 
none more important and portentous than those 
which mark the struggle between the remains 
of the old system, and the regenerating impulse 
of the new: in the former, including as a main 
prop the resuscitation of the Jesuits in influ- 
ence ; in the latter, a determined hostility to 
that event, 


le social frame of 
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In candour and justice, therefore, wevnte 
bound to consider every work, on either side, as 
a strong party effort; and in this view we 
approach the small but remarkable volume 
before us, which is a severe attack upon, and 
hostile exposition of, the Jésuits of the ‘present 
time. The writer, it ought also'to be stated, is 
a deserter from their ranks. ‘‘ Declamationis 
and general dissertations (says the introdnetion ) 
must not be expected in this-book ; it will con- 
tain some facts, truly and precisely: stated,— 
facts which I have witnessed, or ‘which have 
been related to me by the very persons whom I 
cite. I willnot shrink from avowing, that the 
desire of becoming acquainted with a company 
which was making so much: noise in, Europe, 
emboldened me to enter it, without any previotis 
knowledge of its sentiments or intentions. I 
was received with those marks of esteem and 
respect which are, rarely shewn, except to. men 
of extraordinary, merit,, or of tried character, 
Though young, :(for,1, was, then only sixteen) 
I may ventnre; to say, that I -had. acquired a 
kind of celebrity, and my narhe was known, 
not only to-the prineipal Jesuits of Fraxicé and, 
Rome, but even to some noble 
whom I shall ‘mention: in the course’ of, this 
work. What disclosures might. I not 
have published! .I have summoned to the,bar 
of public opinion only asmallanmber of Jeswits’; 
there still remain three hundred formidable 
members whom I have not unveiled, but whom 
I shall unveil at a future time. I have seen 
their manceuvres, and.I am constrained to expose 
to the public only some. facts which, are mere 
trifles compared with those which I, fer ;the 
present suppress. Suffice it to say, that during 
the time I was among them, I ‘inqurred, the 
danger of losing my liberty and life for having 
been the most candid and liberal of men; the 
regard, the indulgence, the caresses, the mena- 
ces, the persecutions, the outrages of thatspeipty, 
all failed to make me.view with indifferenee and 
apathy the secret wiles and culpable practices 
which they employ. At the horrible aspect of 
those pertinacious and daring men, (the reool- 
lection still makes.me shudder,) I averted, my 
eyes through terror ; and, on seeing, the sauce 
tuary of pas agg smiled the Page of 
crime and imposture, 1 trem thoughs 
of being within ie wall Lz to eseap 
as soon as I could without danger; and wi 
with incredible 8 
cursed threshold, T exclaimed, ‘Just E 
can any honést man live among them 2? ' 
persons, who judgé, only from appearances, or 
who are resolved always to believe what they 
have once believed, accuse me of exaggera- 
tion. and of bad faith. I am aware of that: I 
tell them before hand that it is not for them 
that I write ; bg 444 not formed for compre- 
hending truth. To those who shall charge me 
with calumny, these are my answers : Be they 
assured that good faith was never.a stranger to 
my heart. Let them inquire at Mont-Rouge ; 
they will find me still freshly remembered. 
They will there be told what I was, and what 
I may still be; and I do not fear that a single 


ation, Ler ac- 
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Jesuit among them will dare to say of me, even 
in reading this book, ‘ That man betrays his 
conscience: he publishes falsehood.’ ”’ 

The history of the Jesuit pesmigor Avg it now 
exists, is worthy to be known. author 
tells us “that the government of this society 


is an absolute despotism ; that he who has been | parallel, 


chosen by the principal. members of the com- 
y to govern it, is called the general; that 
je § as St, I jus observes, in his letter on 
obeilience, dependent solely on the supreme 
chief whom God has placed on earth ; that this 
supreme chief, whether he be the or Jesus 
Christ, (for on that point the letter is not very 
explicit, ) possesses only a limited mang thal 
the absolute master of the Jesuits; and, lastly, 
that he holds perpetual dominion over all per- 
sons who have embraced the institutes of Lo- | 
yola. What is the empire of this formidable 
ee The world itself: and the dominions 
of the most powerful monarchs are but its pro- 
vinces. He has ministers attendant on him to 
conduct the affairs of the company; they are 
called assistants of = tiene op they 
severally represent, and from which they are 
cidade iene’ ; though I have seen it 
stated that a Montmorenci was once assistant 
of the province of Germany, and that a Lorraine 
served in the same capacity for France. Let it 
not be imagined that these assistants are very 
numerous; there are fewer of them than there 
are ministers in the French government. A 
of the Jesuits cannot endtire to have so 

many serutinising observers about him. He 
or eae them, who are assistants of 

the provinces of Italy, Germany, n, France, 
and ‘England ; and in these prheotheom the 
whole world is com The office of 
ncial is next in rank and importance to 
that’ of assistant. Placed at the head of a pro- 
vince, he is obliged to correspond every eight 
with his general, and t6 perform a visita- 

of his accompanied 


da’ 
tion 


the father-minister, 
charged with the finances, and all the domestic 
economy of the house; of the father-procurator, 
who exercises the same functions, under the 
orders of the father-minister ; of the prefect of 
studies ; and another father, who has simply the 
title of counsellor. In’each house there is also 
a preféct of spiritual concerns, to whom alone 
the members of the society must go to confes- 
sion, nor can they address themselves to any 
other for that purpose, without permission from 


the “provincial. All the subjects are not; 
— to every grade or rank in the society. 


e any other absolute monarchy, it has its 
pri classes, of which there are 
—_ , the formed coadjutors, and the scho- 
Those who have taken the vow to 
obey the Pope, and to establish, at whatever 
cost, the dominion of the society, are called 
professed members (professi), ey are the 
depositaries of its secrets ; they alone are qua- 


lified for to high offices, being eligible 
as s, assistants, provincials, and rectors ; 
they alone may be appointed to the charge 


of rector of the noviciate. To use an expres. 


. | hastening 


sion of their own, the company belongs to them ; 
while those who are not professed members be- 
long tothe company. They constitute, in short, 
the nobility of the Jesuits. The next rank is 
that of coadjutors formed. This class of the 
Jesuits, if I may be allowed to continue the 
is analogous to that middle class called 
the burgesses or citizens in feudal monarchies, 
The coadjutors, after taking a vow to render all 
the assistance which they can give to the pro- 
fessed members, in their efforts for the aggran- 
disement of the society; are initiated in some of 
the mysteries, are eligible to some superior 
offices, but are not susceptible of farther advance. 
ment when have taken the vow of coad- 
jutorformed. The common le of the Jesuit 
monarchy is composed of all those who take 
only the simple vows, but at the same time bind 
themselves by a specific vow to receive with 
submission all the degrees which the society 
may be pleased to confer on them, and promise 
on their oath to enter intothe company; whence 
it is to be inferred that, though they be engaged 
by vows, they do not form part of the company. 
Among them may be distinguished two remark- 
able classes,—that of the scholasties, or scholars 
of the society, to whom all the degrees are acces- 
sible; and that of the temporal coadjutors, who 
are destined for the lowest offices, and who can 
never be priests, but are sometimes employed in 
important negociations, of which we have seen 
instances in France, in Italy, and in China.” 

The volume itself gives us biographical 
sketehes of a number of the most prominent 
members of the Society; and our critical task 
will be performed if we present our readers with 
a selection from these, as examples of the style 
and spirit in which the whole are drawn. 

** Aigle (de 7°), a Polish Jesuit, descended 
from one of the first families in Lithuania. The 
wily disciples of Ignatius, who coveted dominion 
in the North, drew around them all the young 
nobles, and attached many members of the aris- 
tocracy to their: society....Notwithstanding the 
openness and liberality of his character, and a 
turn of mind not very religious, M. de l’Aigle 
found himself enrolled, as it were, without his 
consent, and was obliged to assume the monkish 
habit instead of the military costume, which he 
would have preferred ; but the society always 


y pie wh ate wh — rhe ange | to his taste 


and inelination. While the French armies 
were penetrating inte Russia, and while the 
Jesuits, resident on their line of march, were 
into the interior of the emptre, Fa- 
ther de }’Aigle alone remained in the houses of 
the society with his vassals, to make head against 
the enemy. He followed our troops for a long 
time in the uniform of a French soldier; and 
it is said that he acted thus according to orders 
transmitted from the court of Russia. Be that 
as it may, he contributed largely to the over- 
throw of a French battalion, by information 
which he conveyed to a general of the Russian 
armies'; and if we may believe the Jesuits 
themselves, he did more injury to Napoleon 
than the whole military force of the Czar. On 
the ion of the Jesuits from Russia, he 

into the Austrian territories, and from 


the} thence into Italy, avoiding France, as a country 


not agreeable to him. By an order from the 
general, however, he was sent to Paris, from 
whence he proceeded to Montmorillon and St. 
Anne; and having travelled all over France, 
retired to Vitry, near Paris, to prepare himself 
for receiving the superior degrees of the society. 
He is destined to govern the western hemi- 
sphere. In their American territories, the 
Jesuits are far from numerous. Those of 





England can afford them no succour. France, 
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which swarms with Polish, Russian, and Ger 
man Jesuits, furnishes the forces required for 
foreign provinces ; bands of female Jesuits have 
already been sent ; and at Mont-Rouge the so. 
ciety 1s training missionaries, who are deter. 
mined to brave all the perils of the ocean in 
order to extend their empire,” ; 

“ Clorividre (de). A Breton by birth, a Je. 
suit of the ancient order, and the first provi in. 
cial of France. He was studying as a scholar 
of the society, at La Fléche, when it was pro. 
scribed in all Catholic kingdoms. He continued 
his studies, from @ strong presentiment that he 
himself should raise the society, whose fall he 
lamented, fromitsrnins. Being a priest during 
our civil discords, he is said to have had the 
honour of seeing Louis XVIII, in England ; it 
is added, that his majesty promised him, that 
the society should be re-established if Provi. 
dence should ever restore him: to the inherit. 
ance of his ancestors; and if we may believe 
some of the fraternity, the founder of our con. 
stitutional charter, even while seated on 3 
throne surrounded with sceptres broken by the 
Jesuits, wrote him a letter to assure him of his 
royal protection, Be that as it may, Father 
Cloriviére, notwithstanding the iron rod which 
governed the French nation in 1808 and 1809, 
collected the scattered forces of the fanatic Pac. 
canari, and endeavoured to re-establish the 
society under the, false title of Fathers of the 
Faith. Napoleon, ann by this attempt, 
dispersed them. Cloriviere had the hardihood 
to persist secretly in his design ;»but the police 
of Fouché was not to be im upon, and the 
new Loyola was. put in, irons, , ‘Phrongh the 
influence, however,. of some 3 congre- 
ganists directed by the Abbé Delpnits, and es- 
pecially that of the Countess of S——., the par- 
ticular friend of Fouché, Father Cloriviére was 
soon released from prison. The return of the 
Bourbons was. his triumph,. He sounded the 
trumpet, and from every corner of France, 
legions of Jesuits suddenly arose and gathered 
together. St. Acheul, Bourdeayx, and Mont, 
morillon. were. invaded, The lower ae were 
carried by assault. Cloriviére wished his na- 
tive land to have.a college, and fy oy hes 
one, Soissons had another ; but M. de Bean- 
lieu, wishing to introduce some reform, and 
preserve hig rights of jurisdiction, the Jesuits 
took alarm, and despatched a courier to the 
father-pravincial, who arrived by the diligence. 
The bishop would not yield any of his rights; 
and Father Clorivicre, who would not be com- 
manded, answered in these words; ‘ sint ut 
sunt, aut non sint,’ and took away his religious 
brethren along with him, While Clorivitre 
was promoting the affairs of the company in 
France, the Jesuits were disatmented, They 
complained that he went on too fast, that he 
did not mature his plans, and that he would 
assuredly ruin instead of establish the’ society. 
They therefore wrote to Father-General, Bro- 
sossoski, at Polotsk, and some months. after- 
wards, in 1817, a provincial, nominated by the 
general, arrived from England, that person 
was the Rev. Father Simpson. Father de Clo- 
riviére received his disposal meekly, kissed the 
letter of the general, and the feet of his succes- 
sor, and returned into the order of the inferiors. 
Having become blind, he used to have his works, 
which are very numerous, read to him: these 
works dare, the Explication of the Apocalypse, 
in several large volumes, remaining among the 
manuscripts in the house of the professed mem- 
bers; the Explication of the Bpistles of St. 
Peter, of the Diseoursé at the Last Supper, of 
the Song of Songs, in which the Jeswit has 
given all his own ideas as those of the church ; 
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the Lives of M. de Montfort and of the Cano- 
nized Jesuits, in which it is easy to perceive 
that he must have spoken like a brother ; 
some Poems and Canticles which nobody has 
the courage to peruse ; and lastly, some Medita- 
tions and Nones, which are not, thank Heaven, 

to salvation! The Jesuits vene- 
rate him as a saint. Father de Grivel is com. 
missioned to write his history in Latin; and 
it is affirmed that he has wrought miracles 
whieh will entitle him to canonisation after his 
death.” 





The Influence of Apathy ; and other Poems, 
By H Trevanion. 12mo, pp. 127. Lon- 
don, 1824, Longman and Co. 


TnenE is more of thought in this little volume 
than, we are accustomed to find in the pages 
of juvenile writers: the Influence of Apathy 
pears traces of considerable reflection—that fine 
and peculiar sense which marks the poetic 
mind. We quote one or two passages to shew 
how our young bard has treated his singular, 
thongh not, in his hands, unpoetical subject. 
“yt years, ere yet the mazy thread 

of busy Discord met wk heart is spread— 

Ere yet the world’s Iscariot kiss hath stole 

The amulet of truth out the'soul— 

Ere man, to blindness of his future driven, 

Counts with each hour another step from heaven— 

Ere, tn hye po of se a — 

T jue, 

ale a benemagJ round him he must throw, 

And foully rooted in corruption grow,— 

hflife’s first that no summer sun, 

various thes. 

Man marks i fleeting sunny hours alone ; 
y his young pulse beats 
pressure that it meets ; 
lure ; 

shore, 


Toev 
ieeeeceee vay 
on 's 
Glows to thesiren women he ery 
Nor marks theqpicksan of that fatal ground ; 
Onward impelled, he views no peril near, 
— the Jaugh, and sorrows with the tear ; 
y the vow of amity is made, 
And, unbetrpying, sees not he’s betrayed, 
- + - . 
Sora bb the fate of 9ll cocpenee Chinen, 
And map, though raised pre-eminent, but wings 
flight more t o’er life’s barren plain. 
How soon th’ ethereal essence 5 noe phe chain 
ae we know not—but too soon shall 
now, 


When from the tree of death inviting fell 
The frut of knowledgemisery and hell— 


woman, when ’tis given to think. 
emotion that man’s bosom knows 





* There are short poems subjoinedssome of 
them very pretty. The following strikes us as 
possessing much feeling. 
away! that sparkling eye 
Hath still such , 
sae gives a - 


It — 
And hopes 
To what they once oh ay ~ 


But no, false girl !—of Lethe’s stream 
may caece ist Sass 9 Guages ob degp, 
That all thy practised follies seem 
h a twice-dreamt dream 


Run on, run on thy heedless course,— 
A time will come when to thy breast 
Th’ unw of remorse 
wih bring for this a bitterer curse 
Than e’erby thee imprest. 
I warn thee that the hour is nigh,— 
I warn’d thee, when th tip Sola feign 
So oft the passion of lov: hale, 
The slaves of such deceit fly, 
Or nurse deceit again. 
But not from me that guile shall flow, 
A day, an hour of such woe,— 
So dearly once I loved thee.” 

A little less fondness for classical allusion ;— 
time, and cultivation, will, we doubt not, en- 
able our author to realise the hopes of this 
very promising little valume. 
a 


The Establishment of the Turks in Europe : an 
Historical Discourse. 12mo. pp. 128, Lon- 
don, 1827, J. Murray. 


THE critical position of the Ottoman power at 
this epoch, and the contingencies likely to arise 
out of its internal and external relations, give 
peculiar interest to any intelligence or discus- 
sions which apply at such a period to the 
Turkish empire. Thus directed to the subject, 
we have in recent Literary Gazettes derived 
from Captain Jones and other authors all the 
information we could for the guidance of our 
readers, and have here to add to that body of 
matter from the small but not unapt volume 
now under our notice. It is a coup d’wil very 
neatly thrown over the past history and the 
actual state of the Sublime Porte, from the fall 
of Constantinople, before the victorious arms of 
Mahomet II., to the present day. The facts, 
as mentioned in the preface, are *‘ taken from 
D’Ohsson, Thornton, Busbek, Volney, and the 
numerous travellers in the East ;”? and for the 
putting together of, and reflections upon these, 
we believe we have to thank Lord John Rus. 
sell, whose production this Discourse is. His 
lordship has divided the inquiry as follows :— 
“} The extent of the conquest; 2. The cha- 
racter and genius of the conquerors; 3. The 
eauses of their success ; 4. The kind of govern- 
ment they established ; 5. The causes which 
arrested their progress and have led to their 
decline :’* and he treats these separate heads in 
a concise but clear and pleasing manner: 

With ee to the extent of the Othman 
conquest, all we need note is, that within “ two 
centuries from the time when Othman was at 
the head of 400 families, the Turks had pos- 
sessed themselves of some of the fairest regions 
of the globe, and acquired the richest parts of 
that empire which the Romans had called the 
World, and whose subjugation they esteemed 
the proof of their superiority in valour and 
wisdom over all the nations of the globe. The 
dominions of the hy Se comprehended 
Syria, Palestine and i 
nia, Bosnia, Servia and Macedonia: they con- 
tained Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, and Constantinople: they were 
watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates, the 
Volga and the Danube.”’ 

Going into the second head of the inquiry, 
what was the character and genius of this con- 
quering people, we find it justly observed, 
that “* The Turks year to be distinguished 
from the nations which occupy the rest of Eu- 
rope in nearly circumstance. The ample 
folds of their garments, their shorn heads co- 








vered by a turban, their long beards, their 
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stately bearing, form a direct contrast with the 
trim dress and coxcomb fashions of our Chris. 
tian communities. Nor is there less difference 
in substance than in outward a) The 
Turk is moved by few ions, and those few 
carry him straight to their object : if he is re- 
vengeful, he takes away the life of his enemy ; 
if he is eovetous, he seizes the. possessions of 
those who are weaker than he is;.if he is 
amorous, he buys and shuts up in his seraglio 
the object of his love. He has no conception 
of the complicated intrigue, the perpetual bustle, 
the varying opinions, which attend and influ. 
ence the business of life in our northern coun- 
tries. Still less can he imagine the active 
society ; the distinctions of rank ; the conver- 
sation without any thing to say ; all the toys, 
in short, by which vanity seeks to be remarked, 
and the love of novelty requires to be gratified. 
His life is simple, tranquil, dull, we should 
say, when not moved by the great passions of 
our nature. A steady trade-wind earries him 
to port, or a ‘calm leaves him motionless ; of 
the varying state of our atmosphere, and all its 
shifting breezes, he has no adequate concep- 
tion a wonders at and. pities our activity. 
Whether these dispositions are suited or not to 
promote the happiness of the individual, may 
admit of a doubt ; but it is quite evident they 
are unfavourable to the progress of a nation.” 
It is, indeed, owing:to these causes, that the 
Turk has been stationary for centuries, while 
all the rest of the .civilised world has been 
moving forward, The, Mahometan faith, so 
well devised. to ensure uss > rr 
nation pursuing a.career of aggrandisement, is 
calculated to produce ite effects on pacific 
times, when that nation taken # we place 
in the seale of the universe : and it is re- 
marked, towards the close of the volume, on the 
tenet of predestination, :— , 
* In the days of their growing greatness, it 
armed them with desperate courage and un- 
conquerable fortitude. At the moment of an 
assault, they faced the hottest fire ‘of cannon 


and musketry, convinced that no ball could 


reach them unless,it had. heen so destined.from 


eternity ::after the. most fatal the 
nial themselves with thinking. that te 
was the will of God, and that.no human affprts 
could have done more. But when.the-empire 
had reached its apex, and the arts of. 
were more requisite than those of war, . 
same doctrine had an opposite effect, and be- 
came the most effectual bar to the p 
the nation: it is a resource for a 
motive to % y, an excuse for ignorance, If 
an unskilful physician kills all his patients, it 
is the will of God; if an oppressive governor 
lays waste his province, it is, still the will of 
God. To submit to injustice, extortion, .and 
tyranny, is a proof of the most sublime piety 
‘0 avoid the to provide means for 
preservation of th, to learn new arts, 
endeavour, in short, to surmount any of 
dangers and inconveniences which Providence 
seems to have placed in our way as an excite. 
ment to industry, is, in the belief of a Turk, 
an impious interference with the decrees of the 
Almighty. Thus, although the Mahometan 
religion cannot be held sufficient to account for 
the persevering ignorance of the Turks, yet it 
must be allowed to make them contented with 
their inferiority, and proud of their shame.” 
On the contrary, when Mahomets, Bajazets, 
Selims, and Amuraths, only succeeded each 
ether in the race for extending their domi- 
nions,—in those early times of Turkish 
and conquest, the religion of Mahomet. had 


e 
to 





prodigious influence, “ It was well adapted to 
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unite the wandering Arabs of the desert, and 
to form any nation which should adopt it into 
a military community, more formidable | for 
attack than Sparta, and, in some respects, as 
well adapted as Rome herself for the conquest 
of the world. He recommended to his followers 
integrity and justice towards each other, as the 
firmest bonds by which men could be knitted 
in society.. He imposed upon them such, pri- 
vations as were most necessary for the disci- 
pline of an army ; forbidding wine, as subyer- 
sive of all order; and inculcating cleanliness, 
- pe gt pes the health of his camp. 
e taught his soldiers to pray together, 
they might be animated by one spirit, ; a 
fast, that they might bear the inevitable hard, 
ships of war. He denounced desertion from 
his army as one of the gravest and most deadly 
of sins. He promised the crown of martyrdom 
to those who died in defending his divine mis, 
sion; and he invented a sensual paradise, of 
ripe fruit, verdant meadows, fresh water, and 
fine women, where his soldiers were destined 
to -— eternal bliss -in rroumpene for, their 
earthly fatigues. Before a battle, the Turkish 
commanders made a circuit of their troops, 
holding forth the prospect of everlasting happi, 
ness to those who should die in cha comenat the 
true faith, and the ion 
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faith. Hence they were arm 
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aogUAnes AY, WOR. 98, § 
found in the ranks, of thei Bs ies 5, 
they, were ever ght by, def : 
victory. ‘he inst 
Turks were well conctived 
military spirit among them.” All: 
were soldiers in, theeye of the, jaw ; 
immense acquisitions oe ry-made reward 
easy and liberal. sides, © ate 

by tho “ileai fp ‘thei soldi 
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spreading Ut 
of different faith and. race, é 
sidered themselves as an arm cupy - 
ing by right of conquest tke territory they ae. 
quired. This spirit is s , 
tible. The two chief judges ‘in ‘the empire 
after the Mufti are called judges of the ‘amy ; 
and all have in their mouths a proverb, that 
they gained the country by the sword, and by 
the sword they will maintain it.”’ é 
We shall not follow the noble author very 
sedulously in his observations on the political 
institutions of Turkey, which are very gene- 


rally known. ‘ The real principle of the}i 
Turkish 


t waa mili 


>| of the rei 


njsons of the sultan were eéntrus 


wise f . Sov 
- | Stead oF being Tent , like the princes of the 
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upon this principle, was partly military and 
partly religious; it was — of the nature of 
a theocracy, and partly at thas been called a 
stratocracy, or government by an, army: the 
distinct powers and limits of each have never 
been define > but in their history the influence 
of both may be ¢learly traced.” The military 
part of the, government was the first; and it 
was not, till the era of Selim I., ‘* who conquered 
Egypt and Syria, brought back ‘to’ his capital 
the nomial Caliph of the faithful, and obtained 
from, him a cession of his rights. ‘He is there- 
fore styled Imam or pontiff, as wéll as sultan or 
lord.’ By, thus, ‘uniting the priesthood with 
military command, the dynasty of the house of 
Oth acquired a new title to the reverence 
o their subjects, His atithority was now com- 
plete,” 


- Besides, ‘* the hereditary succession of the 
house of Othman was connected by a species of 
superstition with the fate of the émpire, and 
formed the most inviolable principle of the 
Turkish government. ' But a military people, 
always engaged in warfare, could not trust its 
destinies to a woman or an infant; a male of 
ripe age and active disposition was, if possible, 
selected from the imperial family, and neither 
law nor custom forbade the Turks from setting 
aside the-eldest son of the sultan, in favour of 
@ younger brother’ or even a cousin. , The 
janiaaries took advantage of a disposition so 
favourable to, pretorian license ;, and a brother 

! ing. sultan was,, in. their eyes, an 
instrument for extorting indulgence, or re- 
venging neglect. Hence every new sultan 
became anxious to remove relations who might 
become pretenders to his throne ; and the first 
act of a Turkish monarch is usually an order 
for the murder of his brothers. At.the death 
of Amurath III. nineteen of his sons were put 
to death by the successor. In early times’ the 
with the 
command of provinces and of armies, but as 


y | disorders arose similar to those caused in Eu: 
e} rope by the sons of ki 


during the middle 
ages, Solyman I. established the custom of 
confining, the princes of the blood in’ the eski 
Serai, a palace assigned for that express ptirpose 
at’ Constantinople, They weré not forbidden 


ted to marry; but their children were always ‘put 
-| fo death 3 


at. the moment of their birth. The 
sultanas ,or princesses of the imperial ‘ blood 
‘were likewise married to the great men of the 


jempire ; but their offspring were in the same 


manner stifled at their entrance into ‘life: 
With so many legal and customary murders, it 
Seems extraordinary that the imperial family 
should have supplied a perpetual succession’ to 
the throne; but when the reigning sultan was 

minor, care was taken to Conceal is brothers 
from his fratricide purposes. We. thust like- 

consider i i 


, in. 


rest of Europe, to one wife, chosen from a few 
families already connected in blood, was un- 
restricted in the number, the rank, the country 
of his women, and that the son of any of them 
might be declared heir to the empire."’* 
‘¢ Tn virtue of his sacred character, the sultan 
obtains large additional prerogatives. It is 
held, by Mahometan lawyers that he may kill 
fourteen persons in one day without cause, and 
withont blame. Indeed, it is esteemed an 
? «In the. time of Sultan Amurath III.,. thirty-two 
cradles were seen in the the same time, car- 
new-born 





vantages 
exclusively owing to 
tries; Arab, Grecian, and 
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honour to die by his hand ; the soul of one who 
is killed by the sultan flies immediately to 
heaven; and faithful ministers of the Porte 
TOR Se om we to court this pass. 

to paradise as the last reward of a li 

of' laborious service. ores e see 

~ 4 -~ of Algiers, however, admits the 

iritual and n ivi 
+ aang . ot the civil supremacy of the 

“ In all civil matters the sultan is sipreme. 
It is held that his will is sufficient to overturn 
or set aside, at any moment, any law not esta. 
blished by the Koran, or which does not con. 
cern religion : even this limitation #8 dnly an 
opinion of the lawyers. In religigiis affairs, 
however, in spite of their sacred character, the 
sultans seem to have allowed much of the real 
power to escape them. The Fetva,.or holy 
seal, which was affixed by the caliphs to their 
acts, is not in the hands of the sultans, but in 
those of the Ulemas. When the sultan wishes 
to have the sanction of religion ‘to ally act 
of great importance, he is obliged’ to’ have 
recourse to this body, and obtain their consent. 
The clerical and legal body, denominated the 
Ulemas, consists of three different classes; the 
doctors of law, the judges, and the mj of 
religion. Of these three, thé ministers of 
teligion form the lowest’ cla¥s ;” thei office 
requires the fewest’ yeats ‘of stiidy, and”leads 
only to places of inferid# tank. Indeéa, the 
mere duty of perforiting diviné sétvice may be 
performed by a layman } ayid'a pasha, ot other 
great officer, appoints Shy. } ibéts of his 
household to the offices. of milez¥ii: ani imam, 
to call to prayers “and say‘ thém ‘when the 
people are assembled. In order to comprehend 
this inferiority ‘of’ thé’ priesthootf, we must 
recollect that” thé’ Koran is’ riot ’a ‘collection 
of doctrines and' examples, left to Ve ‘iriculcated 
from the, pulpit of the preacher: it is ¥ code of 
laws directed’ to’ be’ propotihded alta explaitied 
from’ the bench of the judgé.-’ It is not’ the 
recorded ‘life and example of the ‘prophet, to be 
held ‘up in'the church” by €loquencé dnd Tearn- 
ing tt is his direct command, esteemed ifideed 
to be'the’ direct’ command ‘of God, and ordered 
to be enforced by temporal puttishment. Hence 
the ‘iighest rank in theo! is the highest 
rank'jin law: ‘the mufti is ‘called at'the same 
time sheik islam, ‘or prelate’ of wings = , and 
Jetta sahibi, or giver of judgments.: * i doc. 
tors of law go through a longer study than the 
cadhis ‘or judges; their commentaries and ex- 
positions are the most authenti¢ explanation 
of' the Koran, and’ theirs seems to ‘be the 
highest civil rank in Turkey. They may 
marry, and their property descends from father 
to son, without the risk of confiscation. “Their 
persons are free from injury; at least it is 
a general belief in Turkey that their blood 
cannot be shed,—and the horrid punishment of 
oe in a mortar, if not altogether fabu- 
lous, was hardly ever resorted'to. Their sons 
are always preferred for admission into the 
Ulemas, and this body. thiis “forms a species 
of aristocracy of solidity appatently’ ‘sufficient 
to resist the will of the sultan. The privilege 
of affixing the holy seal_ ‘has therefore been 
compared to that of the French parliament in 
registering the edicts of the ‘Bourbon kings. 
It is true, indeed, ‘that, invested with sanctity, 
temporal authority, and hereditary wealth, the 
Ulemas appear to have all'the elements of solid 
power: but in practice this power has seldom 
been found to avail them against the will of 
the sultan. He may exile, imprison, or dis- 
place them: the mufti himse) fmay be removed 


and by a nod; and this Mahometan hierarchy and 





senate have seldom been able to resist the 
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terrors of the crown. Whee they have, it has conference was over, seven heads were rolled on 


been only when they have called to their, aid 
some favourite maxim of Mahometan " 
stition: hence their power has been of lit 

real benefit to the Turkish, of none to the 
Christian, and Jewish subjects of the Porte. 
It is said, however, that in modern times the 
dread of the Ulemas has often prevented the 
sultan from leaving Constantinople, at times 
when he wished to put himself at the head 
of his army.” 

The si check upon despotic power 
which is vested in the mob of Constantinople, 
at fires, &c. we have noticed in our review of 
Captain Jones’s Travels; and have now little 
more to do than to quote some of the author’s 
details on the administration of justice. 

“The venality of courts of justice forms a 
continual object of satire in the tales and pan- 
tomimes of the people themselves. ‘ It is difii- 
cult to do justice,’ said one cadhi to another, 
¢ when one of the parties is rich and the other 
poor.’ ‘ No,’ replied his colleague, ‘ I find no 
difficulty at all in that case, for then I decide, 
of course, for the rich; the only difficulty is 
when both are rich, for then I donot know on 
which side to incline.” Many instances mi 
be given of the ingennity of Turkish judges in 
deciding a suit bya sudden question, or an un- 
foreseen solution ; they, however, more resem- 


ble tales of romance than. the grave reports of 

i and in almost all cases the sub- 
ity commended in. the judge has been inspired 
by a, bribe, given before the hearing of the 
cause. - s ps 


“Tf the administration. of civil justice is de- 
fective, that of criminal Jaw ,seems to, have 
hardly. advanced beyond the rude time, when 
men first discovered the advantages of, order, 
and the necessity of punishment. The power 
of life and death, that dreadful and, extreme 
Tesource of society, seems to reside every. where, 
and for every, purpose, without, delay, without 
mercy, without limit, Take a single instance, 
The great Hassan Pasha ordered the captains 
of his fleet to superintend the caulking of their 
own ships. Upon finding, one of them absent 
at his own house, about a quarter of a mile off, 
he sent for a, blunderbuss, and when the of- 
fender, by his order, came to receive his com- 
mands,shot him dead on the spot, withoutsaying 
aword. The chief of the police, at Constan- 
tinople and other great towns, goes round in 
the day-time and at night, and executes imme- 
diately the sentences he gives. Ifa baker is 
found selling his bread by a light weight, he is 
hanged before his door; if any one is appre- 
hended on the spot where a disturbance takes 
Place, he is instantly despatched. No matter 
if the apprentice, who knew nothing of the 
iraud, is hanged instead of the baker; no matter 

a hit aa loses his life instead of the actual 
Frater ; jornese is to create terror to the 
guilty, even by shedding the blood of the inno- 
cent, and the crime is punished when the cri- 
minal escapes. Inferior punishments are or- 
dered and ted by the same arbitrary 
Poa If the officer does not think the 

worthy of death, he orders the bastinado 

to be applied, and sits smoking his pipe till it 
appears to him the culprit has been tortured 
sufficiently, and he is pleased to pronounce the 
merciful word ‘ enough.’ It not unfrequently 
the celerity of Turkish justice is 

purposely displayed to awe the minds of fo- 
reigners. A Russian minister complained to 
the vizier of an outrage that had been com- 
mitted on persons entitled to his protection. 
oe made a horizontal motion with his 
to some of his attendants, and before the 
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ihe oor before the face of the Russian. An 
nglish ambassador, on .another occasion, was 
also a witness of this fatal motion of the hand 
in a conference he had with the vizier ; when 
he rose to go away he saw several heads newly 
put up at the gate Of the palace. In, the pro- 
vinces, this, as well as every other function of 
the government, is exercised with still more 
injustice than in the capital. Upon hearing a 
report of robbers, a pasha sends out a number 
of horsemen, and ‘orders them to bring the 
heads of the. offenders, for each of which they 
are to receive a reward. Whetlier they find 
the robbers or not, these horsemen.are’sure to 
return with heads: any person in a village not 
owned by the usual authorities, any stray tra- 
veller, or wandering beggar, if he fall in with 
these savage cavalry, issure to lose his life; and 
thus a number of innocent men are put to 
death, whilst it often happens that not one of 
the guilty suffers. A traveller relates that he 
saw the return of one of these parties, with the 
heads dangling by their horses’ sides, and the 
riders bearing in their looks of savage joy, 
rather the appearance of successful banditti 
than of ministers of justice. * 9: 

*¢ Tt must be said, however, to the honour of 
the Turks, that they do not practise the cruél 
modes of execution authorised in more polished 
monarchies. When the sentence of death is 
given, the criminal is quickly strangled: some- 
times he is told that an order is come for his 
liberation, and as his irons are knocked off, the 
bowstring is put round his neck, and he diés in 
a moment. The pressure of taxation weighs 
chiefly, though not entirely, upon the wnbe- 
lievers. No Mussulman is subject to a direct 
tax, unless he belongs neither to the army nor 
the feudal militia, and then he is placed in the 
same rank as the Christian and Jewish sub- 
jects.” 

The unbelievers, indeed, suffer for all, and 
nothing more odious can be imagined than 
their miserable and unprotected ‘plight. 

‘* If complaints are made at Constantinople 
of the harshness or extortion of a pasha, ‘a 
larger gift to the sultan, and indrieaiil annual 

resents to his ministers and favourites, atone 
for all the cruelty he may have committed, all 
the desolation he may have caused.. Unhappy, 
indeed, was.the condition of the Christian cok 
jects of the Porte: the wealth of their tyrants 
was drawn from their industry ; the bribes th 

rotected their oppressors were the fruits of 
their labour ; the marine of their masters was 
navigated by their skill; the army that ground 
them to the earth was supported by their 
contributions; nay, by thé institution of the 
janizaries, the very oppressors theniselves were 
the children of their own ‘loins.’ ' (Every fifth 
male is taken.) . ae igs , 

“ The Christians are open to a thousand 
claims, and frequently have their property and 
their houses séized™ by @ stranger, without, a 
chance of obtaining redress. If a Mussulman 
kills a Christian, even from deliberate malice, 
the law, which condemns. the offender, is not 
executed, and the criminal escapes with impu- 
nity: the least blow of a Christian against a 
Mussulman is visited with the heaviest pe- 
nalty. The Christians are obliged to ‘live in 
houses of a dark hue, to wear a dress'of a dark 
colour, and, above. all, not to wear a green tur- 
ban, a white shawl, or yellow slippers. If they 
have fine houses,'they must take ‘care that the 
outside has a shabby, appearance ; if they have 
handsome horses, they do notdare to ride them 





themselves. Degrading and'invidious as these 
distinctions are, however, they form but a 


at | upo ingle, 





SS 
small part of the sufferings of the Christians. 
The iron which galled their necks was not so 
much the subjection of a people to an oppressive 
government, as the subjection of a nation to a 
hostile nation. The meanest Turk might treat 
the highest Christian with contumely and in. 
sult: a Mussulman, seeing a Greek seated in 
his shop, might call him forth, and make him 
load his baggage horse, or perform any other 
menial office: the oldest and most venerable 
Greeks might be openly struck and buffeted b 
the youngest and lowest of Mahometans : ail 
with impunity. The practice of carrying arms 
leads to the prompt indulgence of every pas- 
sion ; and it may well be imagined what was 
the condition of men of a religion that is hated, 
and a race that is despised, living in the con- 
stant presence of masters who have pistols at 
their belt, and swords by their sides. The 
limbs, and even the lives, of the Greeks, were 
at the mercy of every gust of passion, and they 
were maimed or murdered with less forethought 
than the mildest rebuke is given by an English 
magistrate.. These are the things which, borne 
quietly by dastard souls, sink deep in the 
minds of a people who begin to have a sense of 
shame or honour ; these are the injuries which, 
long suffered’and long unresented, are yet en- 
tered in'the great book of a nation, and are at 
length repaid with a vengeance not leas full or 
less cruel than 'the ‘wrongs they have endured. 
Stith’ beitig'the’ vicious system of Turkish go- 
vérnment, it'is natural, and almost con! ry, 
to find'that the’ effects it produces ‘are weakhess 
to the’ soveréin ‘and ‘desolation ‘to the’ state. 
The revenue whith the sultari collects from the 
best part’ df the ‘Roman empire ha¥ béén’ ésti- 
mated at “betweén thrée and four,’ millions 
sterlitig.”” : 

‘Here we contlude, again éxpréssing our obli- 
gatioti td “Lord John Russell, for placing a 
8 biect So initeresting at the moment in so lu- 
isons a light. Our abstract will afford a‘fair 
idéa .of ‘the’ Vol ‘which is well worth the 
attention ° philic. 


‘| = “Sketches of Persia, ‘ 

bh? 8°" Cordettiston of our Review.J 
AbvAxcr¥6 to Teheran, the enydy was lodged 

at Hajee omits _and he states + 

“The first 1 htt passed at Hajee fpeeplin’s 
sturbed by a continued mumbling and 
confused Pa > next Bparemes hich, 
,found procéeded from the ex- 
treme piety of its enake, Za Yehatn of Kuhisht. 
This: remarkable man. fad establishéd a’ great 

name in his native mo pec be 
sheher and Shiraz ; aah he ‘was long distin- 
guished a, one of the’ bravest and most attached 
ollowers Of the Zend family. When the‘death 
of Lootf Ali.Khan germinated its power, he, 
along with ee pther governors of provinces and 
districts in Fars, submitted to Aga Mahomed 
han, cautious and cruel monarch, 
dreading the ability, and doubtful of the alle- 
giance of this chief, ordered his eyes to be put 
out ; an ap for the recall of the sentence 
being treated with disdain, Z4l Khan loaded 
he tyrant with curses. ‘ Cut out his tongue,” 
was the second order. This mandate was im- 
perfectly executed ; and the loss of half this 
member deprived him of speech. Being after. 
wards persuaded that its being cut close to the 
root would enable him to speak so as to be un- 
derstood, he submitted to the operation; and 
the effect has been, that his voice, though in- 
distinct and thick, is yet intelligible to persons 
accustomed to converse with him. This I ex- 
perienced from daily intercourse. He often 
spoke to me of his sufferings, and of the humae 
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nity of the present king, who had restored him 


to his situation as head of his tribe and go-| dinn 


vernor of Khisht. I am not an anatomist, 
and cannot therefore give a reason why a man 
who could not articulate with half a tongue, 
should speak when he had none at all; but the 
facts are as stated, and I had them from the 
very best authority, old Zil Khan himself.” 

Persian manners distinguish our next ex- 
tract: Teheran is still the scene. 

*¢ Saliman Khan Kajir, a "(ine vabending 
dignity I have already spoken, (in describing a 
preceding visit) feeling himself unwell, sent to 
request that the surgeon of the English mission 
might attend him. That gentleman went; 


but as he could not speak Persian, he was ac- | and 


companied by the relation of the elchee before 
noticed. This cherished friend of mine (who 
ledge of the language and his pleasing manners, 
a favourite at court, and was distin. 
guished by the Mahomedan appellation of Feiz- 
Ali, which had been given from its resemblance, 
in their eats, to his English name. . The Per- 
sian chief received treated him and the 
doctor with such repulsive coldness and pride, 
that when he desired a second visit, they were 
unwilling to return; but the elchee, anxious 
to pay every attention to so near arelation of the 
king, insisted upon their going, Their recep- 
tion this time was exactly opposite to what it 
was before. . Silimén Khan insisted upop t 
sitting near him, treated them with sweetmeats 
and ,.and laughed at the deetor, whom he 
desi oure a bad eye he had with the touch 
of his finger;.and on, his being answered with 
a Sain of inability, said he was rejoiced 
to find that, ph icians had not that 
ical power wi ich his countrymen, in 


men returned just as we were 0 
i down, to dinner, with 


any citer” Saat 
MY vagal 


had, pi 
Why,’ said the hajes, © must hay 
"irank,’ Ye pan Replied. my 
5. Sf Eon, Sam ip was, Very polite 
and, very pleasant, and. Jaye stmt ca 
was not at the first, visit we paid | 
was highly di ne cee ee 
ec, - \ 
rin a in 
wi BFE, 


ve 


Tt was expected this no 
the elchee ; but he did not. pay thi 
re 


respect, The uence 

wrote to decline the temnour ; 
him. This caused the greatest | 
Hajee Ibrahim was sent for sevérak times 
the king, and at last brought a, message, inti- 
mating, that if the elchee would give way on 
this occasion, his majesty would deem, it a per- 
sonal favour, and would take care he should 
never again be in such a situation. The 
hajee added his own entreaties, saying, ‘ If 
you do not go, the indignity put upon this 
proud kajir chief will be exclusively ascribed to 
my advice.” Consideration for the minister 
weighed more with the elchee than all other 
motives, and he to recall his excuse, 
stating that he did so at the express desire of 


at he 
him.’ | plann 


times by| seated, the mother 
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the king. The elchge, — he oe the 

er apartment, though, t have known 
his host by the dignitied pra ie whieh he 
sat from his’ guests, nevertheless, choosing to 
mark the absandity of going to dine with a 
man with whose person he was unacquainted, 
turned to the mehmanday, and. said, * Which 
of these omrahs is Mahomed Hoosein Khan 
Doodikee 2? The poor mehmandar was so.con- 
founded that he could only answer by pointing 
to the personage sna aiter, who now ad. 
vanced with an air of offended pride, while the 
v assembly looked. astounded... Notwith- 
standing this. bad pegicining, the party went off 
very. well, chiefly owing to the pleasant manners 

information of the minister, Rizd Koolee 
Khan, who exerted himself not a little to pro- 
mote, good humour. We were not aware, till 
we returned home, of one cause of the surprise 
which the interrogation, addressed to the meh: 
mandar, had occasioned. The elchee, who 
understood Persian, was wholly ignorant of 
Turkish, and consequently did not know that 
the title of Doodakee, which he gave to his 
host, from having heard him so called, was not 
one of honour, but a nickname, signifying 
‘ thick-lip,’ which he had received from the 
conformation of that feature, and which was 
useful in distinguishing him from a hundred 
other Mahomed Hoosein Khans belonging to 
the Turkish tribe of Kajir. The king, we 
were informed, was delighted with this story, 
and used some time afterward, when our host 
was standing amongst other chiefs near the 
throne, to exclaim, * Which of all these omrahs 
is. Mahomed Hoosein Khan Doodakee ?? The 
king passes some hours of every day in, the 
seraghio, or ladies’ apartments. If the cha- 
racter of my little work permitted, I could here 
give the rein to my imagination, and create 


of} seenes, which, however ‘unreal, might still 


please and interest many of my readers. I 
could paint Circassians and 8 of sur- 
passing beauty—clothe them in robes and jewels 

aralleled ve to some, the 


of mp splen 

fond, but unavailing regrets of past but not 
forgotten early attachments, and to others ‘the 
pangs of jealousy, and a torturing sense of love 


ehanged for neglect. I could devise well. 
ed intrigues, hair.breadth escapes, and 
hint at murders committed, where no eye could 
see, and no tongue could tell the tale of horror: 
but all these exciting subjects are forbidden me, 
by a stupid rule I have Tai down, which, com- 
pels me, in all that I personally relate, to limit 
myself to facts. From what I have heard of 
the seraglio of the King of Persia, many forms 
observed in it are the same as in the outer 
apartments, The king, like all good Maho. 
medans, rises early, as the first prayer must be 
said at dawn of day; he is aided in his toilette 
by female attendants. After he is dressed, he 
holds a levee, at which more than three hun- 


f|dred ladies of different ranks are present ;— 


each, aceording to her rank or favour, stand. 
ing nearer or farther from the throne. Two 
» I am informed, have the privilege of being 

e of the heir-apparent, and 

the daughter of Ibrahim Khan of Sheesha. 
There are in the seraglio female officers of 
every, description. A lady of requests, a 
lady of the ceremonies, and my lady chief 
constable, One duty of the first is to intro- 
duce the young strap to the notice of their 
lord and sovereign ; the second marshals all in 
their station, according to their dignity or con- 
sideration ; and the third. is armed with an 
authority which, if fame, s 
unfrequently called into action. ‘The influence 
of many of the ladies is very great.. The mo- 


true, is not | of 





é ——$———e 
thers of the princes who are employed in distant 
provinces usually accompany their sons, and 
contrive, by intrigue, to presetve that power 
which their charms once gave them ; almost 
all’ these pay the king annual visits. There 
are bands of singers and dancers, drolls and 
mimics, within the walls of the inner apart. 
ments, who contribute both to his majesty’s 
amusement and that of his ladies, ‘There are 
also females who traffic in different Wares, and 
many of these have the privilege of goimy ont 
and coming in at pleasure. The King of Per- 
sia can only, according to law, marry four 
wives: these are selected from considerations 
of policy, not of affection. They are upon a 
very different footing from any of the other 
ladies in the seraglio; they have separate es. 
jsp and are always objects of atten. 
tion and respect, though sel of 
affection. But real love ean Dae Pian imagined 
to have ever found a dwelling amid such scenes 
as have been described ; yet I was told.a short 
but affecting tale, with so many. circumstances 
to confirm its truth, that I hardly doubt 
but the king of kings once knew the meaning of 
this: sacred word. A young ea 
sae ame gets ht temo yr 

umble r: toa p in, the, i 
Tootee, who from her professiom must in her 
earliest years have been seen,by many, is sid 
to have been of an, elegant and: delicate, form 
with a fine voice, and a. face .that indicated 
feeling and intelligence. . She gained, the heart 
of her royal lover, and, according to fame, gave 
him all her own in return.-.\While she lived; 
others were neglected ;but; this fair. flower 
soon drooped and died,|, The griefiof the king 
was excessive. He directed ‘her tobe interred 
near the shrine of the holy Shih Abl-ool- 
Azeem; which is within five miles of the capi- 
tal, His visits to this shrine have, isince this 
event, become much more frequent than before ; 
whether are from respect to the remains 
of the saint, or from fond regret of his beloved 
Tootee, cannot be determined; but he is often 
observed. to sit upon: her tomb, in the apparent 
enjoyment of a melancholy pleasure... Notwith- 
standing the habits of his condition, and the 
severe and cruel acts to which that ee 
has often, led. him, there is maa ly, a on 
disposition in the present King of Persia, w 
has made me always him as deserving of 
estimation, and I cannot but take an interest 
in all that personally concerns him.” ; 

With this quotation we finish a long review 
for so small a publication, but one not at all 
proportioned to its variety and interest, Not 
only are the mamners but the literature of 
Persia delightfully developed in its ; and 
whether we read for amusement or informa- 
tion, we could find few better books than these 
Sketches by Sir J. Malcolm, 

Jones’s Travels in Russia, fe. 
{Fourth Notice: Conclusion.] 

WE have promised our readers a brief conclu- 
sion to the Review of Captain Jones’s two 
stout octavos; and though thus extending the 
analysis to four papers, we are. sure that we 
have not done more than indicate the leading 
points in the work which, are chiefly interest- 
ing at the present time,—leaving many a scene, 
and, indeed, whole tracts of country, unvisi 
and untouched. prt ae Side | 7” 
rising importance of Kertch, and. spoke of the 
intelligence and activity of M. Scassi. That 
gentleman “ has received the title of protector 
commerce, with appointments far exceeding 
those of the governor, of whom, in all transac- 
tions of trade, he is perfectly independent. 
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Added to this, he has a flotilla of seven sail; 
for the of a commercial inter. 
ae ik tes ITCAS: 


ans the coast’ of 
y this flotilla is also ent of 


epenid 
the commander-in-chief of the Black Sea. The 


in that quarter is insensibly to render 
ne articles n te the Circassians; 
ad a favourite ression of M. Scassi is, 
‘ tries in vain to subdue them 
by force of arms, I shall accomplish the object 
bycommetee.’ This affords to Kertch a pro- 
spect of aggrandisement ; but its principal hope 
rests upon the exclusion of square-rigged ves- 
sels from the Sea of Azof, which will oblige 
traders to take in their cargoes at Kertch, as it 
must become the general depét for the goods 
now directly from ‘Taganrog, but 
which would otherwise be sent from that place 
to Kertch by coasters.” 

Having left this place, our traveller proceeded 
to alfa, which ** a to have been founded 
six hnndred years before Christ, by the Mile- 
siansy who’ named it ‘Theodosia ; since which, 
tinder that name;'as also that of Caffa, it has 

e various’ changes urider the Greeks, 

Genoese, Venetians, Turks, and Rus.. 
sians.' Tt ‘had ‘been’ several times in pdsses- 
sion of the Russiaris before the final’ cession.” 
Here; ' ' Oaptain J., “ a tolerably 
bee byt Frenchman, and his charges 
are the hip I have met with in Europe. 
Upon my retharkitig the ‘exorbitaney of his bill, 
he y' Itis true; but there are plenty of 
‘in every other country, while’ few 
come here p'besiles whith, I pay very high for 
the rent: of house:* so admiring his ¢an- 
dour, T paidhis bill without farther comment.” 

Frottt €affa the ‘rout lay by Karasubazar, a 

town on the river Kara ‘Su, or Black 
Water ¥ and Akmetchet, where, alighting’at a 
neatlooking’ house appointed for his“ lodging, 
the author met’ with @ very recep 
tion“ from the grandson of Krim Ghery, the 
het Khan of the Tarturs, who’ finally resignéd 
the'Taurida into the hands of Catharirte; ‘for 
& pension and asylum at Petersburg. “His 
ton, ‘disdaining’ slavery, under whatever spe- 
title or form it might present itself, re- 
fused go submit to Catharine, and retired to'the 
Caucasus, where he was born, and b t tip 
in Mahometan i ce, till nearly thirteen 
years of age, at which period he was much no- 
ticed by, and became attached to, some Stotch 
missionaries, who, it appears, have been settled 
there almost from time immemorial.” He was, 
in fact, converted to Christianity, and studied 
in Edinburgh, where, forming an attachment 
to w fair-haired Scottish lass of the name’ of 
he married her, and she is now the 
“ultima” at Akmetchet, the mother of two 
and as happy as may be. “At his 
(says Captain Jones) I entered a room 
quite in-the English style, with 
s,' We. g on the 
table, as if in ordinary use. This daeited my 
surprise; which was still more heightened by 
the entrance of the owner, in dress and appear- 
auce'a perfect English gentleman, instead of a 
y glad to let lodgings.” He has a 
pension of 600® rubles from the emperor, and 
devotes himself tothe agation of the gospel 
among the Tartars. He'set out in this bene- 
fidal career;)it is stated, “ with promises of 
expenses he should be at in 
schools, supporting children, &c. re- 
the Russian government, or, if it 
in its engagement, by the Society 
for propagating Christian Knowiddge. Between 
the two he has never received a farthing, al- 
thongit he has laid out very considerable sums 


for' the ‘catise which ‘he espouses,..two Tartars 
having been baptized,’ and two others being 
nearly iff a°stfficient state' of instruction for 
the ceremony, ‘besides several children under- 
going a System of education withotit reference 
to any ‘religious distinetions. -Hé éndeavours 
to impress upon the parents thé benefit re- 
sulting from instraction, ‘promising’ ‘not to in- 
fluence their pritieiples’ otherwise’ than by én- 
abling them to read ‘the Scriptures as well as 
the Koran, and allowing them to form their 
own judgment. ‘To such a lerigth is this tole- 
rant and friendly feéling’ carried, that’ many of 
the mollahs or ‘priests visit him. "Fhé' day 
after my arrival, I was surprised, on entering 
the breakfast parlour, to find a molldh reading 
very attentively a ‘Tartar trarislation of’ the 
New Testament, while waiting the appearance 
of the saltan. On inquiry, it appeared that 
he had come some miles in order to visit m 
host, and‘ present him’ with a fine fowl ;‘ it 
being a day on which, according to the custom 
of thé Greek ehurch, it is usual to-interchange 
presents. With such a spirit of conciliation 
between my friend and the mollah, it was 
rather annoying to’ find a perfectly’ cont 
one existing between him and his next-door 
tieighbour, a minister of the Christian chufch, 
an ignorant, illiberal priest, who, perhiips 
jéalons of his suiccess, endeavoured ‘by all means 
in his power to injure him.” 

These facts are very painful to reflect upon, 
and we think deserve’ some explanation from 
the Society for propagating Christian Know- 


ledge. 

We will not follow the author*s course’ in 
Taurida, nor notice what he’ says of Sevasto- 
pol, Cherson, Odessa, Akermann, or’ Istiail. 
From Odessa he went by sea to Constantinople, 
arid ‘from Constantinople to Corfu ;—but we 
thust satisfy ourselves with extracting only 
three farther des¢riptions—one relating to the 
Dervises, which is spiritedly written, and the 
other two concerning the Grand Signior whose 
disposition and conduct have just now so’essen- 
tial an influence upon the affairs of Europe. _ 

* Although (says the author, at Constanti- 
ndple). we were never admitted ‘into’ any 
mosque during prayer, we were freely allowed 
to enter the chapel of the Mevleveh, or dancing 
Detvises, during the celebration of theit dan- 
cing mysteries or rites. I slould’ have ‘rather 
taken them for a common puppet-show, or ex- 
hibition of mountebank tricks, had we ‘not 
been obliged to take’ off our shoes, and sit down 
with much respect.’ Forty of them soon entered, 
accompanied by a superior, to Whom throughout 
they paid the greatest respect. After prayer, 
they began to walk round with solemn steps, 
the’ hands across’ the shoulders, tothe sound of 
violins, flageolets, and’ small! drums. When 
they ¢ame to the niche fn the direction of 
Mecca, they’ bowed’ very low, aid ‘retreated 
backwards to the superior. This was repeated 
several times, when they mostly kissed’ his 
hand, after which they extended their’arms 
horizontally, and commenced turning round as 
if on a pivot (except, as in waltzing, they madé 
the circuit of the room), with a velocity that 
inflated their petticoats or lower garments, for 
above the waist they were tightly clad. While 
in this extraordinary circular movement, many 
of them appeared very much’ distressed, and I 
expected to see them fall from gid@iness ; “but 
at a certain signal they instantly stopped, 
walked round, and made thé same obedience as 
before, and then recotnménted’ ‘the twirling 
dance. This was repeated several times during 
the space of three-quarters of an‘ hour, when 





the ceremony finished, and we retired without 
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paying any thing, or being able to comprehend 
the meaning of what we had been permitted 
to see. Two days afterwards we crossed to 
Seutari, to attend the exhibition of the Cadrhi, 
or howling and fire-eating Dervises, which was 
to have conimenced at noon, but did not begin 
till near three. - As we were to dine 
at five with Lord Strangford, in order to make 
an exéursion after dinner to the valley of the 
Sweet Waters, we only saw the fitst part of 
the teremoriy, which was undoubtedly a~com- 
plete juggle, though it is difficult to persuade 
one’s self but that much real pain must have 
been endured. The room, for, as we were dl- 
lowed to enter with our boots on, I conclude it 
was not a chapel, was by no means clean, and 
it was fitted up more in the style of a me- 
tiagerie than of a placé of worship. We were 
assigned the best seats, and were treated with 
mitch courtesy by the crowded audience, who 
appeared to‘attach considerable interest to the 
perforthance, ‘arid many were anxious to obtain 
the sniall drums, or rather tambourines, which 
Were distributed’ to some of the favoured, to 
beat tithe during the howling, &¢.' At one end 
of tle réom Various warlike instruments (but 
no’ fire’ arms) were hung up neat a silk’ flag, 
instribed with characters, and said’ to be a ‘part 
of "Mahioniet’s" tert. Urider this was ‘seated 
thé president, and near hiny about forty mu- 
siciins’ atid singers; or rather’ howlers, for the 
noise Wis most Hidevtis, Great part of the’ ce- 
rémony ‘consisted in kissing, and* a! to 
pit eee — he’ belt i ‘to. 
quéttish,’ ard’ frequently disappoin by 
suddetily’ Withdtiwing. it the ‘momeéht ‘they 
were’ in “fhe ‘act.’ When disappointelf; they 
appeared ‘to feel extebiiingly ‘mortified: “These 
attempts Were made a’ ‘they pissed ‘by Kim’ in 
their howling and jigzing fits; for'as sedateness 
and’ quiet’s id to’ be the’ attribute Of the 

stint — niblte, and’ contiital 
modveitient’ seemed’ ‘to ‘be’ theirs, "’Phey’ fre- 

aetitly witked' thethselvés to efter a reul ot 

fete zy. tie angered Uther et 
Were introaticed, who a teally to inflict 
all pernit tormetits’ on‘ themselyes; ‘by + ine 
Pi the'skin with: pins, spikes, &¢. and pass- 
Hig’ the forther tliréugh the cheeks, arms, &c. ; 
as’ sdofi' as withitawn, the orifice’ was ‘closed 
and” washied’ with’ spittlé, ‘a8’ if to stop the 
Diood ;*ndne’tertaihly ever’ flowed) yet we' had 
the evidence of our’ eyes that the instruments 
had realty passed through. At Ieiigtli's fellow, 
stripped to’ the waist, stizéd “two ‘sHfar’p iron 
spikes with heavy knobs’ and vhted with 
petident chains : “thése'spikes he drové with all 
his force’ against’ fis silfes, abdbrié, &c.' during 
which ‘he appeared! tobe ripe torments 
of the dattined, and to be quite exhiausted’; yet, 
after. a Ttelé ‘while; ‘upon their’ being blessed 
and’ breathed upott ‘By the président, as had 
been ‘ail’ thé fhstrathents Before used, he’ re. 
turtied''to the charge with redoubled ardour, as 
aid ‘sevetdl othér self-toritientors, with attag- 
hats, swords, ‘&c. ‘Some’ even fainted, but 
were itistantly Yevovered” by the magi¢ breath. 
ing oF Whispering Of the president. Disgusted 
with what we siw, without being able to com- 
preliénd it, we anxiously expected the fire-eat- 
Ing tb commence, feeling sufficient confidence 
in our érs of discrimination, to decide 
whether the fellows really swallowed live char- 
coal, and held red-hot iron between their teeth 
and hands ; but it was'so long delayed, that we 
were obliged to withdraw ourselves, to the 
no small astonishment of the spectators. IT can 
only say, that if the foregoing is a source of 
profit to the Order, it appears to me to be 
amply gained’ by the sufferings which they un- 
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dergo ; or, if they”do not = ffer ‘(which itis 


hard to credit fi with which’ the 
pcciiad) ane Dey fi obi fib find atiy 


person, however long résidénit’at, Pera, ‘and in | mul 
i 


whatever contempt he'held thé as ' they 
usually termed thet, that could give'thé slight- 
est satisfactory éxplanation of the ‘manner in 
which the bas at carried on.” ° 
Of the Tu ‘sovereign we are told :’ ’ 
“ The sultan is ‘not so ‘déspotic''as to be 
above public opinion or prejudice, and:so 
is he obliged to submit to them, that, whatev 
may be his state of health, he is compelle 
to repair publicly to a mosque on Friday, “i 
to be present at every fire, after it has cn- 
tinued for an hour, and been thrice imed. 
Being very anxious to see him, my jani 
and dragoman ‘were on the alert to find: out 
last Friday'to Which mosque hé ‘would ‘répair, 
as it is kept'a profound secret’till a short time 
before he ‘sets out. Information at Jength 
came, that he had determitied ‘upon’ visitir 
one on the Bosphorus, and’ that" the stati 
barges had been comin to Convey ‘him by 
water, the ceremony of all others’T wishell ‘to 
witness. I‘ therefore lost’ no ‘time “ii hastén- 
ing to Tophana, where’ We todk’’a ‘bat, ‘arid 
soon occupied a station tiear which ‘the’ ] 
were assembled: ‘Just before he'came’ out} 
wharf was lined with black etinuths: if 
white muslin, ‘and afew Tirkish 6ffters! Im- 
mediately the grarid ‘signivt’ matte his '&ppeéar- 
aie 
‘his 


ance, they dowit tthe pio rid 
remainéd 86° Khinbled ‘tiff hex . 
barge, atéontpanied by two or! atteridarits, 
several offivers folo id’ Veer b a. < 
soon as hé hdd ‘shoved ‘off; Leahder’s: téWer 
fired i which wis ree 
I ie” ‘tip the We, 
in out anil bout attenipted’ Yo “keep 
way wi perial: is)” baeSbon’ fori 
the impéntibility of oe irom tele soe 
rior swiftndsd. Ad 96 a ‘off, 
the attendatits rati mentily app 


Aa 
much rejoided at befing “Rpone 


‘appeared 
I could fot hiv Romie i rot 
ve* ; ; 
seeing ‘the Sultans" as} wn ee 
allowed oti Boat to's vaPy Close wey 
he embarked. He was ridhiyidvesped it 


with a‘fine @iatioid aigréted in ‘his tuatban! his 
beard -éxttermely ’ thick, Le a he 
walked! mY ae; eau ae eb: 
unastiseed.'? hi he ‘proceed? depen ing y 
> dde ‘ipl elt stan saan 
is soMosély: suffounded Wy guards) with im. 
peers ye tnd? feinheee; “ge ab 
impossible t6‘ pet a‘ gdod View 6f filth # I there. 
fore'sbnsi mn ievlarly fortunate.” 
SMe emotive chad bapa’ in 
‘another ’ 2 @ has avery 
ye yar kg Teitkes will ‘hot be 
(by ae @ woman, :réat 
care'fy taken! to preserve the life OPthe reign. 
ing monarch; and they have 'é¢eh‘telaxéd ‘in 


their prejudice, which dbliges' sp «at 


every fire when ‘it “shall ‘hive 
and thi, from’ a fear that he shotild ‘tateh cold. 


These ‘firés are! of such freqtient’ 


thab they are often subanaenaanen 
ing rivileged time ‘for tonveyir 
the voice of ae vets to the earw of the’ fr ‘there 


tans pee) ese on fe gee apa Det rid 
ng wi punity, 6 chaitg! 
‘dim with being swe te of all’ oir Galian ong 
**pal ising’ his real or supposed ctimes 
with’ the bitterest revilings. The men; on the 
* Céntrary,''bear the misfortune, and see them- 
“selves reduced from affluence to poverty with 
the perfect resi ion of a good Mussulman, 
crying, Aah Karim, ‘ God is merciful ;’ 


While || Peeps’ into 
frits, }>oolvendon; 1827. 


fete) Hei ‘about | made 


being perfettly assured’ that*he-can, #' it is sé 
fated, restore them °to ‘rithés! “THe ‘siultari, 
when he atténds, 18 Obligéd_to bring with~hini 
es laden with’piasttes; which he distrilmtes 
with his’ éWri Hands ‘06 the! firemen?” It’ is 
therefore 'si6’ wonder ‘that théy®ate’ véry imac- 
tive’ till Kis*arrival.? ©. 9°) 
Here’ wéclose''the chapter—repeating that 
there is much ‘nseful and ‘sterling information 
in'Captam Jones's volumes. 
Ledisi i Di) J i 
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Original; Serious; and ‘Religious Poetry. By 

- the Rev. Richard Oébbold, A.M., Rector of 
‘Wortham, ‘and Curate of St. Mary Tower, 
AFpswichs © 12m0. —pp.'224. | Ipswich, 1827, 
“Ri Deok { Shalders ; London, Whittaker : 
\ Bury) Deck. | ; 

TxHover the Valentine Verses of Mr, Cobbold 

led‘us intoa little pleasantry with his poetical 

aspirations, we should be sorry to deny our 


| praise to the amiable and philanthropic. spirit 


which.animates his muse. The produce of, this 
volume is destined for a very laudable act of 
benevolence; and the volume itsélf reflects no 
disgrace on the moral character or. holy office 
of the writer—the kindness of whose intent 
may save his compositions from being too 
@oughly strutinised by the critic. He certainly 
i deserves better! as. a divine, than asa’ poet,— 
and ‘we must acknowledge, that his sending us 
@ prettily bound copy’ is considered as a:marked 
example.of Christian charity. 


Professional Poems. By'a' Professional Gentle- 
(man, 12mo. pp. 112.. Wolverhampton, 1827. 
‘9 Mondon, Longman and Co.; Simpkin’ and 
1 Marshalls Baldwin and Co. ;.and Whittaker. 
‘Wr cannot compliment the writer of these 
tales: Though not destitute of talents, ‘his 


themes are low and offensive to good taste,» If} 


young, ‘and he shoulé hereafter turn his. better 
eultivated mind to better things, we shall with 


}Pleasure:give another opinion of his’ perform. |i 


ances’ in the rhyming line. 
‘Tlie Blunders of a Big-Wigs or; Pawl Pry’s 
Sixpenny Sciences. ' pp. 52, 
J. Hearne. DSAISAR | 
‘AN peer pamphlet on the first.two 
‘Nos! of the publication entitled” \Libraiy: of| 
Useful Knowledge. t gives a very caustie and 
sarcastic ‘handling to the° mistakés ‘in 'sdie 
which the writer discovers in these 
works; and though we are no friends ' td per- 
sonality and ridicule in’ such mattets, we are 
not-indisposed: to see the instructors ‘of ‘others 
well schooled when commit any blunders. 
‘The’ Library ‘of’ Useful Knowledge: willbe 
more usefal when ‘its authors’ feel that 
they cannot ‘trip without exposing themselves 
to’ biting ‘censure ;) and®'Mr. Brougham, ‘to 
whom the first two Nos. iare:attributed, stands 
so high as aman of talents, that he may well 
éndure that sort of'castigation which he is so 
‘able to inflict. . His Introduction on the Plea. ‘ 
sures and Advantages of Science is admirabl 
written, as a paper addressed to the middle and 
lower classes ; and though Paul Pry has here 
picked a few sad Harny his scientific coat, 
is ‘yet’ much of the garment sound and 
good. howe 


SS 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

’ ‘. 2) 4S Pavia, Sept, 29. 
Trvtrial of Messieirs Santelét, Lafitte, Mignet, 
and others, fol’the publication of the relation of 
what passed at the interment.of M. Manuel, 
was concluded on. Wednesday last, when they 
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y | twenty years” he 








were acquitted. The judges, not contenting 


‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


themselves with simply'saying not gui 
pence § the copies’ edad’ ten be: A cn. 
clared their motives of acquittal in terms which 
prove that the press has noble’ defenders in 
the sanctuary of justice ;—but it is to be re. 
gretted that legal decisions for libel are rather 
dependent on the personal feelings of the judges 
_ mer text of law. On the other 
the facility of appeal, rendered ‘necessary ‘b 
the frequently partial or unjust ‘decisidns, ‘ 
productive of a great numberof abuses; There 
are about 3000 judges in Francey anil & cll 
caneur with a long purse, if defeated at one 
tribunal, can carry it to another, and even into 
another department,—so that the’same cause 
may be tried twenty, nay, fifty times over. 
There is also another evil—a person may’ be 
tried twice for the same offence. . 
The English theatre continues ‘to!'dra 
crowded houses. On Thursday everinpy! Mr, 
Kemble appeared in’ Othello, and the theatre 
was honoured by the presence of the Duchess 
de Berri. His acting was very fine, and’ 
duced rapturous pa Tair extept in “thie ‘smo. 
thering scene, when hisses’ atid yroutié, both 
loud nd deep, marked thé detided ditpprn 
bation ‘of committing mwrderon!the stage. 
Onur neighbours are so very,véry reflited) "and 
Of sueh delicate’ nerves, ‘that the ‘bareided oft 
dramatic murder, exeortion, oF ‘adsaksinatioit, 
is insupportable }—so° that (#oratitis; ih Oor- 
neille’s tragedy, when he kills: his ‘visté?, rons 
after her and murders hirity die sidé'scened : 
groans, ‘shrieks, and: cries, ini chudidels titd al- 
owable ; but the public ust hotsee —- 
deed. How are we to acooniit for this miawk 
sensibility ? the sanie public whieh in thé morn- 
ing would crowé in ‘thorisands ‘to witie an 
exetution, would in the evening ory Sutshaie 
on a sham represeritation of it or the stagd t!! 
Mr.Kemble ‘has left “Parts 5 but! it is ‘satd 
that he intends to return in December} whtn 
he isto play before his Majesty. | Miss 'Foute 


Grin “fel houses.: | age 

(2 Phe Qsages, or American chiefs; are stillat 
Paris; and’ ina il situations Tt seems 
their funds are’ exhausted, and the goveriitient 


withholds ‘supplies ; so that they ‘are’ to 


shew' themselves for money to ire thin 
bread. 'They receive a certain sum for' Visiting 
the different places of public amusemiéiif,’and 
their presence always draws crowds.” They 
are, it is said, frightfully ugly and disgustingly 
filthy. ‘To excite curiosity, their interpreter 
hasthem dressed in the most fantastic mariner 
possible, and they seem to delight in it. "When 
they landed at Havre, a young lady presented 
one of the Osage princesses with an’ elegant 
gauze handkerchief to throw over her 
neck. "The next’ day she appeared with it 
dangling ‘at the end of her long plaited hair, 
and seemed: quite delighted” at’ having’ ‘dis- 
covered so élegant and ornamental a use for it. 
An English ‘author blesséd God ‘that’ for 
had produdad’a child and a 
volume. M. de Salvandy’s* ni 
the Englishman hollow; fer’ lie ‘prodtices every 
week a new pamphlet op six sheetsi' Seven 
letters to the editor of the Journal des Débats, 
on the affairs of the taoment $ two letters from 
the Giraffa to the P.: of t ;'and two 
letters to a provincial, on the jotirney to St 
Omer, have been hatched by his. fertile brain 
since the 12th of July. .. His present system is 
a very easy one for making lets. 
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pages, without trouble. The suppressed 

are curious, from their general insigni-, 

; and it would, puzzle a conjuror to knew 
grounds they have been rejected. As 
permits the publication in pamphlets 
is, refused to the daily press, the utility 
censorship is more than doubtful, even 

in the interest of power. 

The execution of a Swiss soldier has occa- 
sioned a strong sensation here: the forms ob- 
served remind us strongly of the trial of the 


Duc D'Hmghien. 


‘ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS. 
By one of those curious coincidences which, 





from his 
is North- 


) Captain P. 
Arvtig, and Captain Franklin from 
American ition, arrived at the Admiral alty 
on Separday t, within half an hour of e 
other L* 


Of the failure. of Captain Parry's attempt, 
brief and incornect. accounts have. a) appeared i in 
the newspapers; but as that gentleman. left 
town oni the, evening of his arrival,. with the 
intention of pemaining in the country for some 
soma gw shad(no. opportunity. of aequir- 

farther information. We can. only 
7 that ,if'he may himself be taken as a speci- 
- ofthe health of. his crew, he looks as well 
he set out oni his bold undertaking, 

The pus ofthe i mee which has tran-~ 
spined 8, that. the, Hecla, having arrived at 
Hamerfest,ifas stated, inthe, Literary Gasette 
some, time, aga) took/in the rein-deer, meant for 

aboats,, snow-shoes, : and, other 
arti Requisite for the journey. over, the ice. 
Having ached, the, coast of , Spitebergen, a 
heavy gale, drove, the ship among packed. ice, 
where,she was entangled. for tne weeks, to 
the 6thafJune. Here the first effort. to, pro- |'terv 
ceed in the manner projected was tried.in two 
boats commanded by, Captain Parry and Lieut, 
Ross ; but the ice broke up, and it wasispeedily 


relinquished, The Heela then wrought, to the | meped 
north as far,as Seven Islands, where finding no kan 


harbour, she, put back, jAillalong the shore the 
ice was, close packed, the harbours. frozen up, 
and the season more than usually inclement. 

the 19th of June, however, a having eut aa By} 

* formidable barrier, to the Wratskelof Van 

Henloopen, a second. attempt to get forward)in 

the ice-boats was strenuously made, Unfor- 

tunately the ice was what. is called rotten, and 

fw we originally feared) so irregular. as, to 

Tender suocess impossible, Nothing could. ex- 

Sn. fatigues and difficulties of transport ; 

the boats had to be loaded and. unloaded man 

in the course of a few hours; and no field- 

was met, with, to any extent, over which 

they mig glide on their way,, On the con- 


- Wary, ‘it was, rough in, form, hummocky, and 


iandintersected by channels of water, 

= ever, and. anon.rendered new arrange- 
ts, necessary,, By continued . perseverance, 

the te Party af last. attained the latitude of 82 deg. 
and three, quarters .N., ox to between four 
and five, rundred miles ,of the Pole. Heavy 





b i) 
me saga coincidence mar od May Fair, 
entitled May Fair, 
=e ‘woth — months snc, in 
cer’s undertakin, predict- 
ve success, the following Peophetic 


car l have him back 
ith ee rhe tar ane 


Y | performed by, pexso 





raing prevailed, put,a still more formidable and 
indeed insurmountable ebstacle was.spon ascer- 
tained to exist .The ice pver which they were 
travelling:, sp: ©: ahosiousin. towards the,north, 
was ‘itself, drifting’ moge . rapidly, to, the south 
than, the, Gene which, they could accom, 
plish. us, the last three days having 
been spent in, this Aisheertening and, fruitless 
some of the op we ne ed 
ported unfit for exertion,—the scurvy threat- 
ening them,—and ne, hope of; any favourable 
change remaining—our brave countrymen; were | 8) 
compelled to abandon. their, impmacticable| de- 
sign. They accordingly returned te the Hecla, 
and on the 24th of September, put inte,dong- 
hope, in. the Orkneys, without having expe- 
rienced any loss by death, and with only;Mr. 


Cranfurd,.the ice-master, much indisposed, an | ( 
the sick list.*,,. The whole period occupied.,in | hours, 


these exertions on the ice is stated to have been 
sixty-one days, 


(Having ‘thus weeded the reports afloat ee inaccu- 
raciess giv 


en the amount of their Eoin 
have ascertained to be more connect, the rion pert 
culars are stated on the authority of 
and may be relied on as strictly true. 

Captain Parry’s pines 


Tux highest latitude to which: the | Heola 
reached. was 81 deg. 6 min., which is -believed | safel, 
to be the farthest north that ever a ship,,made 
her .way ; so. that:all that. was mad) im: the | just, 
boats was 1 deg. 39 min. -iLord:.Mulgrave 
got to 80 deg. and some minutes (we do not 
remember exactly, but think about 20)... At.the 
farthest point, north,'no barrier of ica was,seen, 


as in the case of ‘that noble. lord, and, elder },d 


voyagers'; so that the idea of. such a barrier |; 
always existing may now be dismissed. ‘Dhe 
ice found. by the present expedition was.of.a 
rere chaotic form. For about a mile, per 

tbe tolerably smooth ; but at every in, 

huge ridges were crushed up by. the ac. | farther 
tion of tides and currents, and presented the 
most formidable obstacles to the, progresa.0 
the enterprise. 
and. precipitous masses overcome, 


No sooner was one of these 


seemed lengthening as the , party, advanced, 
There}; was :plenty of .fresh. waten|.on , the}; 
surface, but towards the end of the attempt, 
when the rains, fell, the ridges. we\ have, de+ 
seribed separated, and between them the salt 
sea flowed in divisions like so many canals. 
Owing, to the, condition of the.ice over which 
they.had to travel, it was found impossible to 
make any use of: the rein-deer 'in dragging the 
boats ; and as\there were no,means .of fi 
dogs {as,once. proposed), the whele work. , was 





men, amonseselae | in number, were alike har- 
nessed to the tatkle} and. im common 
at the exhausting toil.. Their time for starting 
in the morning (their morning being, the begin- 
ning of the night,) was chosen when the light 
was least injurious to the eyes ; for though the }form 
sun shone upon them during the whole period, 
and there was no darkness, yet when: that 
luminary was lowest in the horizon, the, re- 
flection from the bright white surface of siow 


was more endurable. On. setting. out, a pint, 


of cocoa, with some biscuit powder to mix with 
it, was served to, every individual for break- 

fast,-»which being finished;) the, whole number 
yoked to the boats. About seven hours of con- 
stant ‘ exertion jbrought them,to| the hour, of 
their spare dinner saat; , which consisted of a 


* This individual, however, retained with the ship ; 








"| and was in bad health when he left England. 


ane. 


than } 
other appeared ; and difficulty after difficulty | pated, x 


Jabour. Offieers).and | the, 
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piece of pemecan,* about the size of an orange, 
and a few ounces of biscuit-powder. These C 
gredients, scraped into cold water, made a cold 
soup,.and a sustenance for men 
whose, strengths were so severely tasked. In 
fact, they,could not. bear up under the fatigue. 
During their whole march they were soaking 
wet to the knees, and benum 
perature always, at or near the freezing point. 
At the close, uf twelve or fourteen hours thus 
ied,, when they came to seek rest by 
fying, down; the change of their wet for dry 
ings and fur boots caused such a reaction, 
that the tingling and smart were insufferable, 
and, the.comparative comfort was more difficult 
to, he endured than the preceding cold. 
When.Captain Parry found that the men 
could not support their toils on the allowance, 
of about. nineteen ounces per twenty-four 
of pemecan and biscuit-powder,) he 
added, by way of luxury, a pint of hot water 
at night,..This was found to be very restora- 
ou} Fre warming the Ee bah and if a little of 
e. dinner, food. had been saved, it made a 
broth, of, great, relish and value... Spirits were 
not, drank ;,,.and,, the reason why even ee 
per ape pring a ene it 2 mee 8 
Stock of theix spirits,of wine to boil it and the 
COLO, shat the OR SORRY consumed, could not 


pingreased. 
he of the hard life we 
fait. A arid were goon, sn iby 
ro pie SE Ee oe bea oe 
and disease, beeen wee ™, mn 
Workers. There, needed 
stop their pr 
emonstrated, t en 
rye ‘The, ice itself was, di ting faster to 
than they, could make, their, way,over 
it, 40 = norahs my during the, Tage 
, | days of Ss 8 instead .of gaining a 
sal latitude ayn actually two; miles 
sh, than, when, they set out,,.. This 
40 an expedition where every. thing 
energy and, perseverance could 
Ci asda | dane a ately: bt but the nature of 
1685"; 4 m,, was .antici- 
oatamniithe iment ofthe ob- 


Jeet erly imac impracticable, 
Tihile (heats were Away, the He 
not Spempt| from, dangers., | She; had, tress 


wrought inte; %, sags hire near the shore, in 
ong, of, the , few., whieh, afforded. this 
shelter. ;, “shece,, waa, about. thzee miles 
of ice 5, and, @ heavy gale coming op, detached 
this prodigious Any and drove jt, with terrible 
FN Ege vieg pahip,, )The; cables were 
ES) lest,,and the poor 
Hacle foneed high, igh and, any. upop.,the coast, by 
irresistible, pressure. ,..1'@ get gr again to 
the water paupied a, considerable time, which 
Was, of course, lost, toj;the surveying party. 
ro Wan ‘that, however, they proceeded 
ti Straits; and, considering the short 
pe viet to sn enDiay made, we are in- 
le observations. 
ee ee the account of these, 
and. the, details of, oe pa 8 rover ye 
ve, ve ly appear; and as 
the, facss ane . few, pons will be of a 
size. 
‘We-do not hear of any intercourse with na- 
tives. ,Seventy deer were shot by the hunters. 
It.is vexatious to be forced to thie conviction 
that any attempt. to reach the North Pole is 
but. too likely to end in disappointment; but 
every fresh enterprise seems to lead to this 
conclusion. In our opinion, the southern he- 
"* ‘The Indian food : meat compressed into the smallest 
compass. 
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re prone ete Bf beartily wih 
for ion ; most lo we wis 
that an tion wore fried pe 
tter. sea is ‘more open (as 
fain vee byrrieya his interesting by 
and every 0 commerce, as well as 
tos at eee ee 
superior ‘to’ an’ a 
are offered in fe toopeneeeatie Moreh: 
Hudson, whose name is uated in’ the 
bay, reached lat. 82 (as is laid dowi) in’ the 
year 1606; and'a Scottish journal states, that 
the Neptane whaler, in 1816, got as ‘high’ as- 
83 deg. 20 min. ; but of the accuracy ‘of this’ 
fact we have great doubts. . 


The Land Arctic Expedition. 


Anov't the end of June, 1826, Captain Franklin 
ee at the a ot the ong Bay ce 
pan nam ort 0 ‘Tat. 
87 deg. init, N. long. 130 deg. 53 min. W. ; 
“oo aoe! - cominand in vere 
and ‘ts; anid, so far ven i 
personal edly the equipment sini 
and the ‘supply of stores “and provisions, tlie 
most sanguine hopes of success were enter- 
Thre’ days” journey ‘froin’ thehte, on ’ the 
4th of ‘tay wh despatéhied 4° y' tothe 
eastward, ‘under the command ‘of Dr.’ Rich- 
ardson;” and eded himself, in contmand of 
by ‘the western channel of Mac- 
ich flows at thé! ag bf thy 

and Heted' a’ sityey 
. 113 tt g. W. to 149° 
* was g 


his, 
| their 


hich | 132 deg: 10 min. W., the water was 


le coast, and on 


pewanarse rm 


i Tiad reached inore 
de “A ‘thdst ‘of his party 

at ny “in ‘theft legs, 1 
sym Of extreme suffering, 


from their voidabl to wading i 
the water, for the wipone af aging the 
boats where they were “tinder ‘the ‘ti 
landing to rest or to get fresh water, 
they were by the eri 


gales to seek the shore.’ ‘The’ teriperit 
the water was 


the 

prof 

df ite 
ig 

via of 

y about, the; freezing. 

int, whilst that of the air seldom: exceéded 


degrees. The coast: westward! of Matken- 
uie’s river, under any circumstances, wai) ex- 
poe hazardous to navigate; but under the 
difficulties which Captain F: ‘experienced, 
farther perseverance on his would have 
been unpardonable rashness. e whole party 
being of opinion that the obstructions were 
insurmountable, being om my A beyond hu- 
man control, were compelled to return, in the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





——-—~ 





au they were spared the foggy weather, except on 
|examine the intermediate coast 


o| when finding that it distributed itself by va- 


éré| middle ‘one; and that night — 





eonviction, however, that the navigation of the 
north: west passage is open. 


eon n> 


A novel feature has oceurred in this éxpe- 
dition ‘in the' violence’ exhibited ‘by the E is 
manx. ‘Both Captain. Franklin’s::and ay 
Richardson’s parties. were attacked én the same 
day by great mambers. of these: people, who had. 
stationed’ themselves in ‘the easter and western 
— of the Mackenzie.. To this oat be e 

imaux were probably stithulated e 
Indians The. western’ patty were also provi- 
dentially saved ‘from an attack of a tribe of 

Indians, by:an opportune notice of 
their intention.: ' 
Dre Richardson’s 


the attack, however, 
met several parties of 
ee ‘and lad friendly communications 
3°and it ‘may, in some measure, be 
asctibed' to the small number of the. party, 
(twelve! inall,) and the a ntly distressed 
sittation of the boats grounding’ on the flats of 
the Mackenzie river. But after the attack 
was défeated, and fortunately without injury to 
the natives, presents were made to, anid barters 
with, some individuals who belonged to the 
sarne tribe, but who had not been in 
thd affair; and who had signified their disap. 
proval of the conduct of the assailanta: 

The! eastern party, under Dr. Richardson, 
who'was’ accompanied by Mr. Kendall, an in- 
telligent and distinguished young officer, suc. 
ceeded in reaching the Coppermine river on the 
Sth August, and returned to Fort Franklin; 
Great Bear Lake, on the Ist September: Like 
that under the command of Captain Franklin, 
they experienced repeated obstructions from 
ice, and occasionally from strong breezes; but 


parts of two days, which had caused the west- 
ern” party’ so much anxiety and difficulty in 


ess. 

Theo ject of Dr. Richardson’s party ‘was to 
tween the 

Mackenzie and the Coppermine rivets. » After 
arating from Captain Franklin, on the 4th 

, they pursued the easternmost channel of 

the’ Mackenzie, until the 7th of that month, 


rious outlets, of which the more easterly were 
not ‘navigable’ for their boats, ose a 
into: brackish 
water, with an open view of thesea, in lat. 
69 deg. 29 min. N., long. 133 deg. 24 min. W. 

On the 11th, in’lat. 69 deg. 42 mit. N., 4 


salt, the sea purtially covered with ice, 
and no land visible to seaward. © They expe- 
rienced considerable: diffieu 
estuaries of several rivers, were deemed 
to be outlets of the shallow channéls of the 
Mackenzie, that had been left to' the eastward: 
They suffered, besides, some | detention from 
ice and bad weather; and it'was-not until the 
18th of July that, fn lat, 70 deg. 37 min., long: 
126 deg. 52 min. N., they ot entirely clear of 
the widely spreading mouths-.of the Mackenzie, 
and of a large lake of brackish water, which 
seems to receive one of the branches of that 
river. The navigation across these wide estua- 
ries was rendered embarrassing from extensive 
sandy flats, which occasionally compelled them 
to go nearly out of sight of land, and left them 
exposed to a frequently dangerous surf, in 
boats too slight to venture-out into deep water, 
amongst heavy ice, in stormy weather. 

These dangers were gladly exchatiged for a 
coasting voyage itvthe open sea.) They rounded 
Cape rug” in lat. 70 deg. 8 min. Ni, long. 
123 deg. W..3 Cape Kruseristerm in lat. 68 deg. 
46. min. N., ‘longi 14 deg. 45 min. W.; and 
entered the I¥th Coronation Gulf, by 


the Dolphin and Union Straits (so named after | they 


in crossing the} 





the boats), whieh brought them within sight of 


SS 
Cape Barrow, and two of 
tho eastward of the Coppecnine ret een 
the 8th of A ate ect cone sae 
e 8t ugust, i 
With the 
th the exception of a few hours om two ot 
three days, Dr. Ki ‘s party experienced 
contrary winds during their entire 
and latterly were delayed, and 
round every inlet of a deep bay, 
driving in from seaward, and closely 
on the shore. The boats’ crews, however, 
without suffering their exertions to flag, and 
taking every advantage of wind and tide, cut a 
passage with the hatchet ; and by four days of 
a. labour —— this obstacle, the most 
troublesome that occurred during their voyage 
the coast. 
though they saw much heavy floe fce, some 
of it aground even in nine fathom water, yet 
none of it bore marks of being more: one 
season old; and from the heights of land they 
could ‘discern lanes of open water outside,—so 
that a ship, ly strengthened fer.such a 
voyage, could make way through it with g 
favouring breeze. ; 
hout. the whole, 


had r tides, the flood | thn en 
éastward ; the rise and fall betii a foot’ 
twenty inches. “In the De and Unitn 
Straits, the curretit in the lielght bf ldéd and 
ebb exceeded. two miles ‘an hoat!’ They found 
drift timber every where,’ antl’ a large portion 
of it, on. many parts of the ‘di line 
from ten to fifteen, arid fn sothe plkces upwa 
of twenty feet, above the ordiha?y spring-tide 
water-mark, apparently thrown fp by ah 

sea, The coast in such places w tanprotheted 
by islands; and the inferente’!s, that fn some 
seasons at least, if not every year, there’ exists 


a long fetch of open water. ' 
‘After “the first rapid, in the Coperine 
river, Dr. Richardson’s party med th 
eae with the ar grout 0 bg a 
ior, iron-work, , XC. to f 
party of Esquimanx which should chance to pass 
that way s and on the 10th of Augiist set out by 
land, with ten days” provisions, and their per- 
sonal bi reduced to a single blanket anda 
few spare mockasins, that they might travel as 
lightly as possible; and, farther to reduce the 
men’s loads, the tents were left behind, and 
Mr, Kendall carried the astronomical instru. 
ments. 
They reached the eastern énd of Bear Lake, 
the 18th, = 
24 


Fort 


The person to whom the boats were en, 
trusted, and who was sent off from Fort Frank. 
lin on the 6th of August, with the necessary 
supplies, and the strictest injunctions from. Mr, 
Dease to use diligence in getting to the river, 
did not arrive on the latest day appointed for 
his ap ce (the 20th), from a vague belief 
that Dr. Richardson’s ‘would ‘never re- 
turn, and that he should’ make @ needless 
voyage, and remain’ long waiting for them in 
Hr gs He therefore loitered by the way ; and 
after the 20th Dr. Richardson was | to 
distribute his party into han and fishing 
groups, to procure sttbsistence. In these ope- 
rations they were successful ; and 
they also obtained supplies from a tribe of 
Indians, so that they had abandance. Dr. 
Richardson was not able to collect his party for 
embarkation until the evening of the 28th; and 
reached the fort, after an absence from it 
of seventy-one days, the whole party in perfect 


at the influx of Dease’s river, on 
remainéd there until the evening of the 
before the boats arrived to convey them to 
Franklin. 
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* jgalthy and more fit, with to bodily 
strength, to undertake a similar expedition 
than they were at setting out. 

n aero err port 

Man.—Under this comprehensive title, the 
wcond edition of a Zoological Essay, by M. 
de Saint-Vincent, has been published at 
One of the writer’s principal objects is, 
je prove;that there are several species of the 
genus man ; that Adam was the father of only 
one<f those’ species ; and that Genesis contains 
thehistory of only one family. He character. 
ies fifteen different species; not merely by 
the didtinctive shapes, but by their habits 
@mérals s and he enters into an examination 
of whathas been the particular cradle of each 
speiess “Having considered man in a state of 
M. de Saint-Vincent traces his pro- 
gressin civilisation ; describes the — age, 
thesiiver age, the brazen age, and the iron age 
(the lastiiof which he endeavours to show was 
thebest){ ‘and concludes by a dissertation on 
the-agd'of reason, commencing, as he justly 

observes;'with thé invention of printing. 
. ~ = isis eae: 





RY AND LEARNED. 
thoNICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 
Lilerary Gaseile is gifted with so re- 

fine am ear, that it can hear whispers 
nmen ites, just as if they were 

i the Whispering Gallery of St. 

¢ secrets of Edinburgh litera- 
ted to usin the South; and we 

%, this much-logked-for publication, 
. Chronicle “af the Canongate, will be ie 
an § F tnyernerios Zann, by an In- 

chiOr The pe or’s own proper person, 
be explains why he ed. his in- 
ng, and farther avows upon what 

of his most popular productions 

f . Some, for instance, we are 
t {supplied by individuals whose names 
e given ; and others by anonymous comimu- 
cations, In more than one case, real events 

the ground-work sud material on 


ian wrought. Thus, the ex- 
9 18, 





Bride of Lammermuir. 

a family of rank ;* and so 

at little of the author’s ima- 

giiation was demanded for the development of 

§ deep and impressive mystery. If we are 

uf pigaken, all the three forthcoming Tales 

which form the Chronicles are also founded 
on actual circumstances. 

From what we have stated, we think the 
public will look forward with more impatience 
than ever for the appearance of the announced 
work ; for ourselves, we confess, that much as 
we have longed for the Novel, as a treat after 
the searcity a ve we have of late been 

med, we ar greater curiosity to read 
this Introduction, where the Guhas,. poakient 
of hiniself and his preceding productions, ‘will 

90 many old conjectures at rest, and dispel 
at Strange mist which has been the cause 
mon pa yang amy conversation, 
uoversy, an ni any which we 

wing By opinion, y 


We believe we may safely promise our read- 

Ors the earliest alee eee tana 
PINE ARTS. 

Pons a: THE SOUVENIR. 

RE industry and exertions of the Annuals 
this have no where, that we have yet 
i more strikingly exemplified than in 
the plates the Souvenir, which are now, in 


? 


thrown around a literary ques. 


* Lond Stair’s, if we remember rightly. Ed. 


proof; upon..our tables ~The Conversation, a 
scene champétre, by Stothard, and engraved by 
W.. Ensomy is a: felicitous: specimen of the 
master. The Stolen Kiss, by W. Allan, en- 
ved by Jy,Romney, is also extremely pretty. 
e Jewel of the Philippine Isles, Gil 
Blas, by A. E. Chalom, is very ‘arch in ex- 
ression ; the Thief Disarmed,. by: the: same 
hand, has much of the same characteristic play- 
fulness ; and the Declaration, by R. Farrier 
(Romney engraver), is still more broadly comic 
and amusing. In the style of beauty, we may 
class Pickersgill’s Medora, engraved by Henry. 
Rolls ; and Thomson’s Juliet; a.perfect igs by 
CG. Rolls.» In the still higher class of the poe- 
tical and — we are delighted with a 
charming titlespage of Love: tormenting the 
Soul (emblem, a butterfly held over’ his burn. 
ing ny painted by J. Wood, and engraved 
by W.) Greatbatch and J. Lewis; Psyche 
borne by the Zephyrs to the Island of Pleasure, 
a fine group, by the same artist, but engraved 
by F. Engleheart; and above all, a splendid 
engraving of the Return of a Victorions Ar- 
mament to a Greek City, from Linton’s pic- 
ture, which attracted so much admiration 
when exhibited in Suffolk Street. Two other 
plates are to be added to these; and really, when 
we. consider their excellence, were it in pro- 
ductions of art alone, we must confess: that 
the annual volumes are not only the most 
tastefully ornamented, but the cheapest pro- 
ductions of the day. 
THE AMULET. 
A sev of the engravings for this annual 
velume claims our notice, as productions of 
art, before we speak of the work in a literary) 
point of view. They are in number fourtéen, 
including an Inscription Plate, from a drawing) 
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extending her blessings to the Africans. Plenty 
terminates the group on. either side; and the 
whole workrds on 80 large a scale, that it is 
only exceeded;in. size by that of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. vin 

BinmingHam—At Birmingham a Society 
of Arts, has .lately casual tos dos exhibition, 
which the journals of that town describe as 
being highly creditable to the talents of the 
native artists, who contribute sixty-one sub- 
jects of various character to adorn the room. 
A.noble’portrait of Mr. George Freer, by Phil- 
lips, and Sir T. Lawrence’s Little Red Riding 
Hood, are added to the indigenous attractions. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FRAGMENT. 
I xnow but little of her history, 
For feelings ure veiled records, which. lie deep 
Within the heart that beats with them. She was 
Rich :—yon, proud castle, with its ivied towers, 
And this fair park, and yonder spreading woods, 
Nature’s, old sanctuaries, were hers :—and 
young— 

I think that twenty summers were the most 
That she had numbered :and, oh beautiful— 
A creature like a memory for the heart ;— 
ait i rae as - the thunder cloud—a lash 

et bjacker still, and soft large eyes, where light 
And darkness met ; the outline of her Seo 
Was.as a Grecian statue, but more sweet, 
More fetninine, from gentle smiles that seemed 
Its nape 7 her name was as a.chord 
That wakened miusic_-so much was she loyed. 


The last.of all her race: 0 ber on 
Had died of strange and rie die, 
The.red insanity—and she at lengt 





Mrs. Pope, a Vignette Title-page, from 
. Corbould,; and two plates of Autographs, 
one,- of the principal Conspirators in the; 
Gunpowder Treason, and the other of thei 
principal Officers employed nst the Spa-| 
nish Armada. The remaining eleven are! 
well selected, and of pleasing variety... The 
Mousetrap, by J. Romney, from a painting b 

Ward, is a familiar group ; the Morning W: 
(a mother and child), by C. Rolls, from Law- 
rence,—a Gipsey Girl, by W. Finden, from 
Howard,.—~a Shepherd Boy, by Rolls, from 
Pickersgill,and the Lady of Hkdale, by H. 
Thomson, from Jackson—are all pretty and 
pleasing subjects, which reflect credit on the 
artists. ing to a more elevated class, 
ave—the Earl of Strafford and his Secretary, 
by W.. Greatbach, from Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
andyke,—the Dead Fawn, by E. Portbury, 
from Smirke,—Peter the Great Shipwrecked, 
by Cosmo Armstrong, from P. E; Stroehling,— 
the Falconer, by.T. Landseer, from his brother 
Edward’s picture,—and the Last Man, by R. 
Wallis, from G. Jones. 


pan pms creme | the more élaborate 
sculptured ornaments which adorn the archi- 
tectural buildings in the Regent’s Park, an 
enriched pediment has just been exposed to 
view at Cumberland Terrace. The design is 
by Mr. Bubb, the Sculptor, and consists. of 
forty figures of the size of life. The subject 
represents Britannia, crowned by Fame, seated 
on her throne, the: bases of which are Valour 
and Wisdom. On one side are seen figites of 
Literature, Genius, Manufacture, Agticulture, 
and Prudence, -bringing |forward youths of 
various countries for instraction : on the other 
side is re ted the , surrounded by 





| To. which she mad 


Was snuck Aika ol her house s. her radiant eye 
Lost its humanity ;, the fine clear brow 
Was darkened with a shadow 4 and her lip 
Lost, rose, and smile together, . She was, sad, 
Silent, 8 5.and what time the moan 
Filled her pale urn with golden, light, vague 
1s Prog .} 
And unreal terrors, haunted her seared, nights, 
And shadows seemed to compass her, apd sounds, 
le wild answers; other time 
Past away sad, but quiet ; she wonld sit 
For hours beside this fountain, while its flow, 
Like music, calmed and entered } 
This did not last ; she visibly declined s, . 
Flushed the rose hectic on her crimson, cheek, 
And her eyes filled with strange and, ps te 


light, ae 
As if they burnt themselves sway, died— 
She went to join 


But peacefully :, ’twas like an ; 
Wm teal Tt 
e pure fine spirit which d must believe 
Had sought its heaven, before, E. l. 
armusth HE NAIAD., ! 
SHE ER i me. like a dream, 
with, an arrow’s flight, 
I see het gliding down the stream 
Of melted chrysolite, 
Her glittering hair of wavy gold 
Is bound with lilies pale, 
And, wreatled in many a sunny fold, 
Floats rouné her like a veil. 
Her large and tender eyes of blue 
*. Glance upwards, filled with love ; 
Their sapphire beams come flashing throvgh 
The crystal wave above. 


Blended with molten pearl, the rose 
Has spread its crimson blush, 
And on her dazzling cheek it glows 





Victory, Commerce, and Freedom, the latter 


In all its warmest flush. 
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She wears.a smile of heavenly birth, 
As one.untoucked by care, 
‘Who never felt the ills of. earth, 
And knows not what they.are. 
And swiftly as she glides along 
That wave so bright and‘clear, 
Each breeze the sedgy banks amo 
Makes music in her ear. 
Ane thus she igh the summer day, 
joicing in its light— 
But O how fleetly melts away ' 
When steals the shrouding night ! 
Beneath the moon’s soft silvery rays 
I watch the stream in vain, 
But with the sun’s meridian blaze 
She comes, she comes again ! 
: Emma Roserts. 


THE NATIVE LAND. 
© He who loves not his country can love fothing.” 
( p Lord Byron. 
Tuey bore him from his barrén shore, 
The country of hiv birth’ © 
~~ ‘wastes and icefields hoar,” °" 4 


bat to leave his‘tribe, 
vommiand™!* =" 


4M radtort giul t 
a) ail or iy 
t fire 


a8) 
3 % sllesttie, 
far their trees, and foyers 2. 
site lae oY ial 


BCS Sesirill dy 
fiz YO 


‘the waters flew the bark; © 

ion's white rose? Sos 
a0qu 9 B.123 

Pg § ade tsils 
J aey i baiseite 
' poult at Lebusly 
Be. Jeivqoo silt oi sgizianorh 48 yl 
They shewed him many ® princely.dome,, 
a feriay dyed 
. Wxieib yligur ki 
hwarthitise 


Jeo 
Yu tu 


‘ 

kat Miasié 

mo 4 o.wyr & 
~ e band sh n.cns WW a 


Ripe’, OLS -SHSSID + 


SF ybar 0S Sf 


atied Whiul 


i BESe 9 
his Ae avid us viIev ot 
ete ott wood A sib ee ‘ 

There isan innate fecling:clings faa‘ abe tu. 

Around our human elay,.2 12°10? qi? & 
A fondness for familiar. things ». «© sm 3 

That will not wearaways =‘ 

But oft consumes the heart it. keeps 
Twined in its deathiess barid ;— 

Even so was his, and now he sleeps 

Far from his native land. 
Mary Ann Browne.* 





Clume|and a good Christian to 


«| craft,.in the said country of Labour, ; 
” inal abipered sy Sie, Siawe 


:{never ‘hinted; such as the .davil holdi 











SKETCHES OP SOCIETY. 
POPULAR CUSTOMS, &C. In FHANCE. 
' « NQ- If. i. 
On the Manners of the, Inhabitants of the 
Landes of Bourdeaus, formerly k by 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


hibited curiosities, ought to remove all farther 
doubt respecting the existence of witchcraft, 

“* We behave too leniently in Francetowards 
these sorcerers: every good judge in France 
and in other countries ought to make a general 





the name of the Captalat de..Buch, &c. &c. 
Osan, ‘Strabo, and Ptolemy; have made no 


-| mention ‘of these people; but the.Itin of 


Antoninus names them Boii.: Paulinus, Bishop 
of Néle, who lived in:the fourth century, ex- 
horted Ausonius, his master, rather to cele- 
brate: im his-verses the splendour. of the city of 


4 Bourdeaux, theii* common ‘country, than to 


ing “the -fame of the Boians, who smelt of 
nothing but pitch and resin, Boii picei: 


ad 4 Placeat reticere nitentem 
Ree en a ee ee, . 


From this country, howevér, if was, accord- 
ing to, some authors, that, 154 years before 
the Christian came thousands of warriors, 
who, united with other Gauls under. Belle- 
vesus, invaded Italy, worsted the Romans in 


several, battles, and sacked the capital itself. | obli 


Yet, it.is difficult to conceive how a country 
containing not more than forty square leagues, 


> | consisting, in a great part, of sands and marshes, 


without. wells or fountains, whose inhabitants 
are, small and shrivelled, and may be said 
rather. to vegetate than to live—could have 

roduced, at any, time, a poveletion enabled to 
forniah its superfluous. thousands of soldiers, | 
It is probable that the territory of the Boians 
was formerly much more extensive than it is 
at, the. present day, and that it has been. much 
diminished in various places by the inroads of 
Neptune—an opinion which is strongly fa- 
voured: by the. daily encroachments oaks by 
the sand and the sea in this barren district. 

We will now proceed to detail the supersti- 
tious customs to which the people of Buch are 
addicted. Pierre de Lanese, member of a com- 
mission named by Henry IV. to search for 
witches. in the country of Labour, », that, 
*¢ the king being informed that said 
country of Labour was greatly infected. .with 
witches, about the year 1609 appointed a com. 


vw} maission to issue toa 


esident and a co 3 
ithe :seum.of patemens of Bourdeaux, to 
make inquiries respecting the crime i 
pagnetiand myself. During the time we were 
engaged on this business, (about four months, ) 
we became. acquainted with an infinity of un. 
known things, strange and past belief, and at 
which the hooks treating on, this, subject, have 

iding 
qssizesat the, gates of; Bourdegux; and in the 
court of, the., palace Gali a ae lately con- 
fessed, af the torture, by Isaac Dugueyran, a 
ile sorcerer, who was executed in the 


the year 
ef 1609. to me, therefore, that it will 
rt be poh pe oy and, even on 


> 

many. accounts, both for France and all Cheist. 
endom, that these things should be reduced to 
writing. This. narrative will convince the 
most ‘stupid and obstinate persons that there 
is sufficient evidence to prove the existence of 
witchcraft, and that the deyil transports the 
sorcerers really and corporeally to the Sabbath.* 
We ought not, therefore, any longer to dispute 
or hesitate on the subject; the universal con- 
sent of every, nation, the ocular testimony of 
those secrets;which we have seen with our own 
eyes, as far as the church ony a.free judge 

look into such pro- 


resolution to punish with death every sorcerer 
who has several times attended the Sabbath,— 
without any farther proof of witchcraft: it is 
high time also that the different parliaments 
should turn their attention to the subject, in. 
asmuch as we see that this witchcraft has really 
passed the frontier, having already gone 
through the country of Labour, having vi 
lently afflicted the town of Bayonne, which 
suffers much from the immediate neighbour- 
hood, Satan having caused the sabbatical meet- 
ings to spread rapidly over the country, and 
having set up his throne in an infinity of 
places in our deserts and Landes of Bourdeaux.”” 

In this manner, and in the seventeenth cen. 
tury, does this too credulous magistrate treat 
magic and sorcery as crimes, which in the 
eighteenth century are considered as visionary 
and extravagant, and are consigned to eternal 
vion. 

De Lanese, as we have ‘seen, tells us, that 
from the. year 1609, his satanic majesty had 
fixed his me among the Landes of Boiir- 
deaux, _ Two centuries have passed away since 
this time, and yet. the.absurdities then so 
general are not yet entirely obliterated. There 
is still a custom among ,these people which, ac- 
cording to, Strabo,..was-practised by the Celts. 
The inhabitants of every ;yillage prepare (each 
before his own, door). beds of Sowers, on festival 
days, during the aponth ; of Mey ;, on these 
beds, thay recline, 1904 pass Re. <4 ing ; the 
eldest among; them repeats. w bas heard 
from his parents,-—all those fablesto, which sim- 
plicity, and ignoranse so readily,;give credit: 
the children.seize with avidity eyery thing 
that.-strikes, their tender imaginations, and 
transmit it, in turn, to their descendants. 
These, people believe in the ,existence of 
witches.or sorcerers, whom the devil assembles 
on aSunday, in such or such a. part of the 
Landes,; which are designated as places of abso- 
lute sterility ;,they name the persons who were 
present. at the posting, 708 relate any parti- 
cular, circumstances occurred Pa ga It 
often: happens, say they, that we find in the 

t : 
middle of|the Landes sorcerers who are going 
td, or,returning from the Sabbath, sometimes 


‘on. foot, and sometimes carried through the 


air, ,They .firmly believe .in were-wolves 
(Joups, garoux) ; and they readily name such 
an, one, who, disguised in the skin of a wolf, 
rugs about the ake. seeking. for, and eat- 


his|ing..the dogs: they.even say that these were- 


wolves have attacked men, but, that they are 
contented ,with frightening them, and covering 
them.with'a hlack froth. ‘They give to their 
tales an air of truth by specifying the particular 
were-wolf who died froma musket-shot, and 
another who was severely w py 

We easily know. those, say they, are acs 
cused of camel and. Fycanghsopy?, by their so- 
litary air, and their taciturn, melancholy de- 
meanour ; they do,not appear in, the churches, 
and keep themselves at a distance from qther per- 
sons.—Wo be to the families sus of bei 
sorcerers and wer ves ! all connexion wi 
them is shunned; and they, arn obliged, like 
the unhappy class of men known in history 
under the name of gahets or cagots, to cultivate 
each other’s society, and form alliances ‘among 
themselves. 4 

The Landais, like their neighbours, the in- 





* A meeting of witches supposed to be held on the 


* A sort of madness, which causes the sufferer to sup- 





Sunday. 


pose himself a wolf. 
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habitants of Medoc, believe in the hunting of 
King Artus, and they assert with confidence that 
they have heard the yelping of the dogs in the 
fine summer nights. They speak familiarly of 
and sprites ;' these, say they, are 
invisible beings, who attach themselves to 
animals, particularly to horses, whose hair 
they twist and plait in such a manner that it 
mot be undone. ‘They take great care not to 
e this elfin, because it would send him 
away, ané prevent him from watching over 
the animal and keeping it in good condition. 

Nothing’ is more common than ghosts ; we 
see them promeniading in the Landes, covered 
“ a large white cloth ; they go and come, 

and keep i in continual motion, and do not dis- 
‘until’the living have appeased their 
troubles either’ by prayers or alms. 

The various kinds of owls (as the orfraie, 
chat-huant, and the hibow,) are considered by 
these people unlucky ; and they have the same 
aversion’ for them as the ancients had, be- 

that if these birds come near their 
houses, it'is an infallible sign of a death in the 
family.” “They also firmly believe in witch. 
craft; all their misfortunes are attributed to 
sorcerers; remedies lose all their efficacy if 
the devil who:presided at the enchantment 
wold not favour the cure. Far from having 
recourse ‘to’ #“physician, they’ place implicit 
reliance’ in! their’ conjurors, who, abusing 
their credulity,” tatter mysterious words, and 
prescribe the most ‘ridiculous -practices.: 

The Hiindsiv°dre but tittle affected by the 
pa of Tove ; “their whole physical 
‘tenders: them incapable of feeling 

a ae As’'a ‘proof: of this; ‘the 
ro ve’ is givén by M. de Caila, 
nt ‘at ‘Gné Of their local fétes':— 
prayérs’ Wet® finished, the parish- 

Pin front’ of the 


“ wer 


’ togethe 
pone to thé nuinber 6f°150, the men on 
one side, thé women’ on the other; the latter 
— on their heels, and forming a’ ¢irele. 
persohs of both ‘sexés now meet 


man 
te 


in a group, and each) young 
selecting ‘a thera they jump about, o 
ae odhes $6 the Lotind of 9 “hor ah 
0 keeps hallooing from the ‘stone’'o 

which is Seated. Then music of this datice’is| back 
perfectl¥ tinédnnected, and ‘consists’ of nothing’ 
but di t ‘inflections of the voite;_all of 
them'sha¥p, hoarse, and wild, and without any 

attentioft‘to time, ‘The’ curate and the n 
were; ‘like myself, tors of these burlesque 
dances’ and, observing the different movements 
with attenttion, told me that some marriages 
would soon take place, as they had observed the 
squeezing of hands, which was considered an 
ic. Indeed, I soon observed 
dais leave the group in‘suc- 
the hand of # female ; 

ed at one another for ‘a 
» and ‘exchanged # few words and 
elope o evidences of ‘their affection, in 
of a few Kard'slaps, they ran to join 
r to declare to them that they had 
ne - the expréssion ‘ used), and 
be married. The relatives 
com since the young 
Affairs’ ‘being so far ar- 
the hotary and the curé, 
fixed for the contract, the 
, and the wedding.” 

» the inhabitants of Modoc, 


this fite, 
the calm and pure joy with which the 
ceremony ought to be attended, The 





hep nearest relation, to whom she 


gives, with tears in her eyes, her handkerchief, 
which this person places at the end of a staff 
ornamented with ribands, and hence takes the 
name of standard-bearer. He is assisted by 
are|another guest, provided With a hdlly’ stick. 
The standard-bearer marshals the march of the 
company,\‘arid’ the brobm-bearer'cliases away 
the sprites, hobgoblins;. and sorcerers, who 
would otherwise disturb the meéting with some 
witchcraft. The, procession is made amid.the 
loudest. cries, reminding us;rather of the, Jo 
Bacches of the ancients; than ef the modest 
voice of peaceable Hymen. 

The women affect the keenest:distress at the 
loss of their husbands : the head-being, enve- 
loped in a black veil,;and the rcavered 
with rags, they follow the corpse of the de- 
ceased, uttering the most and doleful 
cries, interrupted only by their repeating some 
minute circumstances of the privaté life’of the 
defunct, which presents so singular a contrast, 
that were it not for the imposing tacle ‘of 
death, the spectator would be more disposed to 
smile than to weep at the strange compound. 

To ‘the ‘di of the inhabitants of the 
Landes of Gascony, particularly of those of Me- 
doc, it must be recorded that the ; 
plunder the wrecks of those — ‘ich’ are lost 
on the coast. Immediately on being apprised of 
a shipwreck, the cry of avarech, their rallying 
word, is heard on every side,—and they abandon 
every thing, to run, not to the ‘succour of the 
unfortunate mariners, ‘but to’ strip them; and 
add to their misfortunes. “The maritime laws, 
though severe, have not ‘yet been able to cart 
this rapacity. 

In visiting the churches, I remarked (siys 
M. ‘Caila) several ‘narrow openings ‘in’ ‘thé 
thickest part of one of the pillars ; these were 
called veyrines, and persons affected with Theti- 
matism or paralysis were made to pass 
them, that they might be cured of these'tfials/ 
dies, or have their sufferings relieved. ° The 
invalid was first carried nine times rotind the 
pillar, and somie prayers recited ; the head was 
then’ pushed th the opening, and ‘afters | of 
wards the feet; and wo to him who was tod 
stont tO pass through the aperture ;for it was 
not Without difficulty that he could’ be pulled 


in’ the bulk’''of the invalids, ‘these sceties; 
which’ otizht to have been condiicted with’ 


seriousness, became at once laughable ‘and } 


ridiculous : hence the suppression of these su- 
itious © by the Archbishops ‘of 
eaux. e— Tate M. en a his ‘des 
of the d t of the Oise, sa 
mr ‘he iiaegeel 2 ohoeses4 im ee He 
which’ was‘dn opening, through t was 
the custom espe “ola, to secure them | 1 
from all misfortunes. 
~The peoplé’ of ‘the’ Landes» are ' extrémely 
sober and ecofiotiical, ‘bit,’ #swe have séen, 
very superstitious: ” ‘Slaves ' to ‘their own  pecn- 
liar customs atid ‘habits, they are very pertina- 
cious in defence ‘of them, ahd never pardon 
those who the customs of other 
of France. is country and that of Bas-Poi- 
tou are the only places in: France ‘where the 
inhabitants go on stilts; a manner of walking 
little used among the ancients, and which, ‘ac- 
cording to Festus and Plantus, was ‘practised 
only by the Panto-mimes. 
bout the middle of' the’ last centary, the 
intendant of Bourdeaux gave -a féte'in the 
Landes to a wore priiicess, destined for ‘one 
of the’ French’ princés: ~ This’ officer caused 
triumphal arches, ornamented with flowers and 
garlands, to be erétted’ in these-arid deserts, 
under which he received the princess, to the 


constantly |'young 


ha iad of eighteet Mf : 


back” again. Tn consequence of - the vatity fer 
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sound of a numerous artillery and a brilliant 
concert of musical instruments, at the head of 
all the inhabitants of the Landes, whom he had 
assembled together for this purpose, mounted on 
stilts, and clothed in: shéép-skins. The princess 
is reported touhave ‘said, that she: néver was 
present at a féte with . which she was more 
amused than this given by the intendaut of 
Bourdeaux. 

Such are the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants of the Landes of the ci-devant 
Captalat dé Buch.’ These people are still 
plunged (1809) in the depth of all their ancient 
superstitions ; and nothing but time and a fre- 
quent intercourse with their neighbours can 
restore them to their reason, and gradually 
loosen those bonds which the custom of ages 
has rivetted upon them. 





———SSS 
DRAMA. 

Fut of activity, the winter theatres ‘have 
not. as, yet protnent any novelty of, striking 
interest likely to be permanently impressed on 
the public; though, perhaps, the début of Mr. 
Kean, junior, may; prove an, exeeption,, This 
has, we. understand, received 
‘8 superior education, and, was. only the other 
day pursuing his studies. at Eton, among boys 
of high rank, and. fortune. His owm expecta. 
tions, however; not being fulfilled on, a. scale 
commensurate with; this..opening; promise, he 
has been induced to adopt his father’s pro. 
fession 4s ‘#4 “of income'to pr 
and his mother if’ Ree Mey thahti * | Aiea 

|| Monday" 

at Drury “ 
Of the eH 
critically, ve it 
/measure of fadgimi 


—areecem 


woud be iy et 
ent ‘tiport’t . of 

‘at ete aa ho 

father ig, many, respects,.He ha 

countenance,.,a, fing | eye, and a), 

His limbs are well. formed and agi 

enon one upon + aga is well 


He; seems ‘to, have made his 
father = ry; 


meer = in 
ws 


ry — 
as deformities in the copyist. 
\abe:: would! say “the ore ‘#) 
h very- 
sionally dis 
mination, skill, ‘ana! 
must try whetlier’ note ’ 
attain a forertiost? 
a worse beginner camatas 
On Wednesdby;"Mr, ‘Sones: A oe this 
ose ore 


ces | The 


named gentleman hasibeén greatly improved by 
his trip to Paris... Prodigious 1—~Both houses 
perform every night; and generally tragedy and 
comedy on alternate evenings. 

At the: Haymarket, on Wednesday, Miss 
Boaden madehher first appearance, in the ar- 
duous part efi Lady Teazle. She looks to be 
about twenty-five years of age, is a daughter of 
the’biographer of Kemble and Siddons, and has 
consequently a sort of hereditary interest in 
the stage. Nor did her maiden experiment 
bar her claim. In face and figure she is very 





well suited to genteel comedy ; and, whem prac, 
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tice and study shall-have matured her powers, 
ill, i opinion, be an acquisition to the 
ical she read the part 
;.but ‘her want of acquaintance with 
stage Was very obvious throughout. A 
slight impediment of speech seems neces« 
to be overcome on her road to eminence. 
English Opera House closed its doors 
on Tuesday, having deserved every patronage 
during its too contracted season, by the liberal 
pase Re of its management, The finest music 
introduced to the country, and performed in a 
style of unusual excellence,-—the instrumental 
band both full and able, and the vocal 
entrusted to the most popular talents, have 
raised the Operas at this theatre to a high pitch 
of public favour; and the varieties presented, 
in amusing little comedies and pathetic melo- 
dramas, have added much to its otherwise 


ample attractions. 

t the Adelphi a new ballet has been the 
only-novelty ;. but novelty was hardly needed 
where Terry, Yates, T. P. Cooke, and Reeve, 
have been playing their favourite parts. Mrs, 
Yates and a new burletta are announced. 





VARIETIES. 


"” Professor Hansteen contemplates a tour 
through Siberia, for. the, purpose of making 
observations on the magnetism of the earth. 
From the great talents “4 this, ane oe 
server, mportant results may be ex 

rent Glnlovoares he proposes setting out 


“Tennent and Emerson, whose travels 
are known to the. public, through 
\blished by the latter gentleman, 


Law and Physic. ' 

American Tndians.—'Tie Abbé Anduze, who 
has. been lately travelling in America, is of 
opinion, that a knowl of the oriental lan- 

wonld be useful in studying the dif- 
t idioms belonging to the savage tribes of 


places, and 


buried under the ancient lava, which observers 
and| worthy of credit declare seem to have been 
| fashioned b 


thinks he has discovered some resemblance be- 
tween the lives and manners of those nations 
and the lives and manners.of the Hebrews, as 
described in Leviticus. He says that an Ame- 
rican savage marries with his wife all the sis- 
ters that dhe may. happen to have; or, that at 
least he is bound: to establish them in the 
world; and that, until he can marry them 
off, they remain with, him under the name of 
wives. 

Kiesewetier, the celebrated violin player, 
died on Friday, in Great Portland Street, at 
the age of fifty. He had long laboured under 
very severe indisposition. 

Brain Fevers,—Symptoms of watery effu- 
sions in cerebral fevers of infants, have been 
made to Genppens by the application of blisters 
between the shoulders and along the spine. 
French Medical Report. 

Halle.—On the 18th and 19th of April, the 
fiftieth anniversary of. the, promotion to the 
rank of doctor of the venerable Niemeyer, 
Chancellor of the University of Halle, was 
celebrated at that University. It was attended 
by deputations from most of the other learned 
bodies. of Germany. Among various testi- 
monies of respect and esteem, the Franck In- 
stitution caused a gold medal to be struck, 
with this inscription, Alteri conditori suo ante 
hos L, ann. creato doct, phil. instit. Franckiana 


thirty-three. public functionaries of Prussia: 
it bore the following inscription: 4. H. Nie- 


viri venerantur. Sixty Mecklenburg students at 
Halle presented a beautiful porcelain vase, on 
which were these words: Virorum erga A. H. 
Niemeyer de se juvenibus 
pietatis pignus. The king also sent the vene- 
rable doctor a magnificent vase, and a letter of 


cangremulasian. 

ogy-—Among the fossil bones lately 
dug from under the lava of the mountain of 
» in the neighbourhood of. Issoire, in 
France, none have been discovered belonging 
to the human body. The same is the case in 
the other mountains of the vicinity. But, al- 
though there are no human bones-in several 
especially in the monntain of Bou-, 
taresa,: (which is not far from the mountain of 


Hal. A. mpceexxvi. d. xviii. April. A yase | senate at 
of silver was transmitted to the old. man from | © 


meyerum de juventute sua optimé meritum| wnich he 


optime meritum a Rey, 


AND 


collected nearly 1800 ies; of whi 
1400 were before wokaoen, What a 
remarkable, and calculated to give a grander 
idea than was perhaps ever before entertained 
of the riches of nature, is, that the greater 
part of these species were gollected in a small 
canton in a single department—that of Youne, 
The points of view in which M. Robineau has 
considered these insects, and the delicate pecu. 
liarities of organisation which he has noticed in 
all their pos, eraeially in the mouth, in the 
forms of the » in the compositionof the 
antenna, in the moulding of the wings, in the 
ment of the little scales at the bases of 
the wings, &c. have. given him. the means of 
establishing several degrees of division and 
subdivision, The genera he substitutes for 
the sole ancient genus musca of Fabricius, 
which was of itself but a fragment of the 
musca of Linnwus, amount to the fearful num. 
ber of nearly 600; that is to say, nearly seven 
times as many as Linnwus comprehended in 
the whole class of insects ; of which in the an 
edition of his work only eighty-six genera are 
enumerated ! 
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de Molina, Ruis de Alarcon, and. Peres de 
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Bonlade,) pieces of wood have been discovered, 


the hand of man, and to have 
been cut with a hatchet, although rudely, and 
as might be expected in the’ infancy: of ‘the 
arts. Did man exist, then, at that remote pe- 
riod when elephants, lions, and. tapirs, lived in 
Europe with reindeer and bears? This is an 
exceedingly difficult question, and one which 
hitherto does .not, by any. means, appear to 
have been satisfactordiy resolved. 

Entomology. Nothing can more clearly 
prove the immense progress of which natural 
history is susceptible in: many of its depart- 
ments, than a paper presented to the Académie 
des Sciences by M. Robineau Desvoidy, on the 
‘* insects which compose the genus of flies 
(musea) of Linneus.” In the twelfth edition 
of the System of Nature, the genera of insects 
with two wings were estimated at only ten; 
but in sixty years the successive researches of 
Fabricius, Latreille, and other entomologists, 
rapidly augmented that number. Fabricius 
carried it to 23, Latreille to 117, and Meigen 
to nearly 400. M. Robineau confines, himself 
to one of the genera of Fabricius, to which the 
entomologist of Kiel appropriated the name of 





America, ially the nations which inhabit 
the coast of the Pacific Ocean, The Abbé 
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